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Tf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tdl  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  tlte  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  late;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  os\  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

——o - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Spain  has  always  been  noted  for  the  frequency  of  its 
Ministerial  changes.  Under  Isabella  Cabinets  succeeded 
one  another  with  a  rapidity  that  was  positively  bewil¬ 
dering  ;  many  of  these  Governments  lasting  only  a  few 
weeks,  or  days — one  of  them  even  but  a  single  day.  Under 
Amadeo  similar  transformation  scenes  were  by  no  means 
rare ;  and  now  the  same  characteristic  is  observable 
under  the  rule  of  Serrano.  The  last  change — from  the 
Cabinet  of  Zabala  to  that  of  Sagasta — is  one  that  involves 
scarcely  any  political  principle,  both  men  being  at 
heart,  like  Serrano,  enemies  of  the  Republic,  though 
neither  of  them  dares  yet  to  propose  a  return  t(^  the 
Monarchy.  The  fate  of  Prim  acts  for  all  of  them  as  a 
deterrent,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  or 
raising  a  new  monarch  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted 
straggle  against  the  Legitimist  Bandit  King  in  the 
Basque  Mountains.  For  the  time  being,  we  assume 
that  Sagasta  will  continue,  as  regards  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  question,  the  expectant  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  the  natural 
policy  of  Serrano.  Meanwhile  we  learn  that  Zorilla, 
the  last  Minister  of  Amadeo,  has  held  a  confi¬ 
dential  meeting  in  the  Escurial,  with  some  sixty  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  so-called  Radical  party. 

“  Radical  ’  in  Spain  means  snpporter  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy  on  advanced  Liberal  principles, 
in  opposition  both  to  Legitimists  and  to  Republicans. 
We  hear  that  Zorilla,  at  the  meeting  allnded  to,  declared 
it  t()  be  neces8p,ry  to  effect  a  j  a  notion  of  all  Liberal 
parties  on  the  programme  of  a  “  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  ’  so  that  a  clear  and  distinct  banner,  and  not 
merely  the  person  of  a  General,  could  be  opposed  to  the 
Carlist  standard.  Senor  Zorilla  knows,  of  ‘course,  very 
well  that  the  Republic  has  been  proclaimed  twice— by 
me  Cortes  of  Amadeo  as  well  as  by  the  subseqnent 
vonstitnent  Assembly.  What  he  means  is,  that  his 
par^  should  give  up  all  hankerings  after  the  re-esta- 
isnment  of  a  throne.  In  so  far,  his  declaration  is  of 
importance,  as  it  may  help  to  increase  the  strength  of 
le  Republican  party  properly  speaking.  If  a  similar 
reconciliation  could  be  effected  between  Castelar’s 
nends  and  the  Federalists,  the  position  of  affairs  would 
(Considerably  brighten  up. 

,  Hugo  has  addressed  an  eloquent  rhapsody 

®^®*^gre88  of  the  International  League  of  Peace 
^0  Liberty.  He  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
nropean  situation,  which,  he  says,  has  been  complicated 
^ince  he  Congress  at  Lausanne  five  years  ago,  by  an 

war.”  “  All  fraternities  are  ad- 
Where  there  was  hope,  there  is  now  menace. 
l)p  f  ^  series  of  catastrophes  which  will 

Tnift  fl-nd  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.  We  i 

tone  chain.”  For  these  misfor- 

8  the  French  poet  makes  two  men  responsible— the 

Dolic^^^Tfi  Emperor  William.  The 

*of  XU  ®  sovereigns  has  generated  a  mutual  hatred, 
he  only  issue  can  be  a  duel.  “  Bat,”  he  goes  on 


I  to  say,  “a  duel  between  two  nations?  No!  France 
j  and  Germany  are  sisters.  But  a  duel  between  two  prin- 
!  ciples,  Republic  and  Empire.”  Nevertheless,  Victor 
i  Hugo  forecasts  a  desperate  and  painful  struggle,  “  On 
I  the  one  eide  all  the  kingdoms,  on  the  other  all  the 
nations.”  The  motive  of  this  conflict  is  a  double  wound 
!  from  which  France  suffers,  ‘‘  a  wound  in  her  territory 
i  and  a  wound  in  her  honour.”  The  annexation  of  the 
i  Rhine  Provinces  by  Germany  has  inflicted  these  wounds 
I  which  outrage  humanity  and  justice.  ‘^France  has  a 
right  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Why  ?  Because  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  have  a  right  to  France.  Because  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  right  to  light  and  not  to  darkness.”  Surely 
these  ditliyrambics  carry  the  problem  a  very  little  way 
towards  solution.  When  Victor  Hugo  assumes  the 
forms  of  reasoning,  he  ought  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  claims  of  common  sense,  otherwise  his  impassioned 
appeals,  and  the  exorbitant  pretensions  that  he  puts 
forward  on  behalf  of  his  country  are  dangerously  pro¬ 
vocative  of  ridicule. 

M.  Louis  Venillot,  the  literary  swashbuckler  of  Ulbra- 
montanism  iu  France,  published  on  Sunday  last,  in  his 
journal  the  Univers^  a  brutal  attack  upon  the  personal 
character  of  Marshal  Serrano.  It  is  natural,  of  course, 
that  M.  Venillot  should  assail,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
his  nature,  and  all  the  invective  in  which  he  has  acquired 
unsurpassed  skill,  the  soldier  who  presides  over  the 
Republican  Government  of  Spain.  But  even  the  license 
of  the  lowest  order  of  French  journalism  would  scarcely 
have  permitted,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  such  scan¬ 
dalous  groping  in  the  history  of  forgotten  intrigues  as 
M.  Venillot  indulged  himself  in.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  thongh  by  no  means  inclined  to  press  hardly  upon 
the  Ultramontane  party,  and  still  less  disposed  to  act 
generously  towards  the  Spanish  Government  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  difficulties,  was  compelled  to  punish  the  extravagant 
violence  and  scurrility  of  M.  Veuillok’s  language.  The 
Univers  was  suspended  for  a  fortnight  by  a  decree  of  the 
Governor  Commandant  of  Paris.  But,  as  if  to  show 
that  this  punishment  was  not  intended  to  encourage 
Republicanism,  a  communique  was  addressed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Bepublique  Frangaisej  M.  Gambetta’s  organ, 
which  hsxi  chastised  M.  Veuillot’s  ferocious  obscenity  in 
strong  language.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Serrano 
sent  a  challenge  on  Wednesday  to  M.  Veuillot,  demand¬ 
ing  satisfaction  for  the  insults  levelled  at  the  Spanish 
President.  M.  Veuillot  refused  to  accept  the  challenge, 
which  was  perfectly  right,  on  the  ground  that  his 
criticism  had  only  touched  Marshal  Serrano  as  a  poli¬ 
tician,  which  was  utterly  untenable  and  untrue. 

The  Church  Defence  Association  has  refused  to  accept 
the  advice  of  the  Times,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that 
the  less  said  about  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  the 
better.  They  held  a  meeting  at  Exeter  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  a  lecture  was  read  by  a  barrister  on  “  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  the  People,”  and  a  speech 
delivered  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Sir  Stafford  denied 
that  the  operations  of  the  Defence  Association  were  a 
work  of  supererogation,  or  a  proof  of  folly  and  weak¬ 
ness.  “  They  say  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  are 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  speak  of  great  commanders,  lik© 
Raditsky  or  Von  Moltke,  whose  intellects  are  freqnentlr 
in  their  maturest  perfection  at  threc-score-and-ten,  but 
of  the  ordinary  officer,  whose  duties  are  much  more 
modest,  and  much  more  dependent  on  bodily  actiWty 
and  energy  than  those  of  a  commander-in-chief.  Xf 
Lord  Penzance’s  Commission  can  devise  a  plan  for 
carrying  off  the  worn-ont  men,  and  pouring  a  perpetual 
stream  of  new  blood  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army^ 
it  will  liberate  us  from  a  burden  which  was  found  dani 
gerously  oppressive  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
would  be  found  more  so  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
since.  - 

Theconversionof  Lord  Riponhas  attracted  much  notice. 
The  high  positions  ho  has  held  in  the  State  make  him  a 
much  more  important  convert  than  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
in  whose  ^ase  Protestants  might  console  themselves  by 
classing  him  with  those  who  have  “  plenty  money  but  no 
brains.”  The  Times  gave  a  leader  to  the  subject  on 
Saturday  last,  and  declared  that  Lord  Ripon  has  “be¬ 
trayed  an  irreparable  weakness  of  character,”  ^‘undergone 
what  to  Englishmen  can  only  seem  a  fatal  demoralisation.” 
On  the  other  band  M.  John  Lemoinne,  of  the  BehcUg^ 
makes  merry  over  this  profound  national  concern  at  a 
Marquis’s  change  of  faith,  and  asks  where  is  our  boasted 
freedom  of  conscience  and  individual  liberty.  Tg  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  service  of  his  country  to  be  called 
a  traitor  if  he  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  The  truth 
is  that  Englishmen  fear  the  Church  of  Rome  because 
they  believe  it  will  always  be  true  to  its  traditions  of 
hostility  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  our  normal  dis¬ 
trust  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  blown  into  a  panic. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  be  alarmed  by  a 
chafige  which  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  shown 
to  be  a  hereditary  tendency,  and  nothing  could  better 
serve  the  purposes  of  Roman  Catholic  emissaries. 

The  Carlists  have  been  varying  the  monotony  of 
butchering  their  countrymen  by  firing  at  the  German 
gunboats  sent  to  watch  the  Biscayan  coast,  and  at  a 
railway  train  which  they  supposed  to  contain  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  ambassadors  to  Madrid.  Should 
they  repeat  such  freaks,  they  may  have  reason  to  regret 
their  irregularity.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  rumours  a 
deep-laid  scheme,  which  French  journals  persist  in 
attributing  to  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  William, 
our  information  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  little 
desire  at  Berlin  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  internal 
politics  of  Spain.  By  a  full  and  authenticated 
report  in  the  Schlesische  Presse^  it  is  even  piured 
now  that  Count  Hatzfeld,  when  appjied  to  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Schmidt,  some  months  ago,  refused  to  grant  to 
him  the  desired  recommendation  to  General  Concha. 
The  publication  of  this  fact  has  created  much  indigna¬ 
tion  in  Germany ;  Schmidt  having  been  a  Prussian  officer 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  First  Class.  The 
behaviour  of  Count  Hatzfeld  shows,  at  any  rate,  like  the 
long-delayed  recognition  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
that  the  German  Empire  wished  to  preserve  rathera 
distant  attitude.  The  murder  of  Schmidt  broke  this 
cold  reserve.  The  occurrence  on  the  coast  of  GuipnzjJoa 
and  on  the  railway  line  at  Nave  is  calculated  to  bring 


so  firmly  established,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  country 
is  so  clearly  made  up  for  their  maintenance,  that  it  is 
mere  idleness  to  be  holding  meetings,  and  passing  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  making  great  speeches  in  defence  of  that 
which  everybody  is  prepared  to  admit.  I  am  not  at  all 
sore  that  that  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
think  the  time  has  come  for  laying  down  our  arms,  and 
for  going  to  sleep  and  thinking  that  we  are  in  perfect 
security.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks 
that  the  movements  of  the  Liberation  Society  should  be 
met  with  watchfulness  and  determination,  and  he  is 
probably  quite  right.  It  was  prudent  also  on  his  part 
to  deprecate  its  being  supposed,  from  his  taking  the 
chair  at  such  a  meeting,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Establishment  had  become  a  party  question.  The 
sooner  it  becomes  so  the  better,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
Conservative  party  or  the  Church  Defence  Association 
to  desire  the  acceleration  of  the  event. 


The  Bishop  of  Natal’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Zulu 
Chief  Langalihalele  has  been  dismissed,  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  latest  mails  from  Natal  announce  that  the 
unfortunate  culprit  has  been  conveyed  to  Robbers  Island, 
the  convict  settlement  of  Cape  Colony,  as  a  State  pri¬ 
soner.  Prom  the  temper  of  Colonial  feeling  towards  the 
natives,  which  must  unconsciously  affect  even  the  judi¬ 
cial  tribunals,  we  confess  we  scarcely  hoped  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  Ijangalibalele  ;  but  it  is  important  that 
the  case  should  not  drop  out  of  notice.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Natal  feel  that  their  own  conduct  has  been 
really  arraigned,  and  they  have  accordingly  sent  their 
Secretary  for  Native  Aflairs  to  this  country,  to  give 
Lord  Carnarvon  “  any  further  information  which  he  may 
require  regarding  the  late  revolt  and  its  suppression,  a 
subject  (we  are  told)  upon  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  colony  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  in 
England.”  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  if  the  Natal  Go¬ 
vernment  can  clear  themselves  of  the  charges  against 
them,  which  include  the  deliberate  perversion  of  legal 
forms  and  the  denial  of  justice  to  a  man  on  trial  for  his 
life.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  is  naturally  disposed  to  survey  with  lenity 
the  action  of  its  subordinates,  and  to  make  allowances 
for  excess  of  zeal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  full 
explanations  to  Parliament,  and  to  fulfil  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  the  pledges  given  to  Mr  Jenkins  in  the 
course  of  last  Session.  A  singular  “  deputation  ”  of  100 
natives  of  rank,  sent  by  Cetywayo,  the  Supreme  Chief 
of  Zulnland,  has  arrived  at  Natal  to  demand  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Langalihalele,  whom  the  Zulus  desire  to  employ 
as  “rain-maker.”  It  is  apprehended  at  Durban  that 
the  refusal  of  this  request  may  lead  to  a  Zulu  raid. 


The  intelligence  that  a  Royal  Commission  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Penzance  will  be  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  vexed  question  of  army  retire¬ 
ment  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  The  abolition  of 
purchase  did  not  in  itself  constitute  a  complete  measure 
of  military  reform.  When  the  sale  of  commissions  was 
done  away  with,  the  inducement  to  retire,  which  under 
the  old  system  carried  off  the  elderly  officers,  was  taken 
away,  and  it  was  admitted  that  some  plan  would  have  to 
be  ^opted  that  would  supply  another  motive.  The 
retirements  have  already  diminished  largely,  and 
are  likely  to  decrease  still  further.  The  officers,  too,  who 
have  received  commissions  under  the  non-purchase 
system,  are  in  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain  position, 
and  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  they 
have  to  expect  at  the  close  of  their  profes'^ional 
career.  Moreover,  the  present  excess  of  aged  officers 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  is  alarming.  The 
average  term  of  service  of  the  first  twelve  colonels 
standing  next  for  promotion  to  a  major-genei*al’s  rank 
is  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  greater  number  of  our 
general  officers  in  the  so-called  “  Active  ”  List  are  long 
past  the  age  at  which  they  can  really  render  active  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  country  in  the  field.  The  business  of  war 
is  one  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  possession 
of  physical  strength,  alertness  of  spirit,  and  an  elasticity 
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gnplaase.)  He  (the  speaker)  had  not,  however,  spent  a 
shilHoR  over  his  election,  and  he  must  say  he  felt  as  proud 
gs  old  Lucifer  of  the  honour  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him.  (Laughter.)  But  the  House  of  Commons 
not  altogether  a  place  to  be  coveted  or  desired,  and 
he  doubted  whether  any  gentleman  who  was  used  to 
the  country  would  care  to  be  shut  up  there  hour  after 
hour,  day  and  night.  There  were,  besides,  a  lot  of 
Irish  chaps — (laughter)  in  the  House  who  sometimes 
made  him  very  angry.  He  thought  there  were  about 
sixty  of  these  fellows  in  the  House,  and  he  believed 
about  forty  of  them  were  the  most  confounded  rascals  he 
ever  saw.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  anybody  because  he  might  hold  different 
opinions  to  him,  but  he  entirely  lost  his  patience  when 
these  ‘  CO  vies  * — (laughter) — came  into  the  House  and 
took  up  the  whole  of  an  afternoon,  and  carried  on  far 
into  the  night,  when  some  pressing  motion  was  coming 
on,  talking  about  their  little  rotten  Ireland — (laughter) 
— whether  the  whisky  was  to  be  Irish  or  Scotch,  or 
whether  the  potatoes  should  be  kidneys  or  something 
else.  (Renewed  laughter.)’*  Wesimply  quote  the  news¬ 
paper  report.  Mr  Disraeli  would  probably  say  that  the 
Hon.  Baronet’s  invective  “  wants  finish.” 


torture  of  the  Guardians  with  a  history  of  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  to  explain  to  them  elaborately  the  proper 
amount  of  accommodation  required.  As  the  Guardians 
had  frequently  heard  all  this  before,  the  recital  could 
not  have  been  soothing,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  interrupted  the  speakers  with  running  comments, 
jeers,  and  laughter.  But  though  one  of  their  irritated 
body  was  hardy  enough  to  say  that  “  the  fields  aronnd 
gave  plenty  of  fresh  air  *  right  bang  *  through  the  build¬ 
ing,”  and  that  the  children  ought  to  ”  sleep  together  to 
keep  themselves  warm,”  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Authority  will  in  course  of  time  weary  them  out 
with  sanitary  lectures.  Can  they  use  no  sharper 
remedies  ?  And  why  have  they  not  sent  an  ultimatum 
sooner  ? 


We  are  informed  from  Brussels  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  general  public  obtaining  a  correct  insight  into 
the  doings  of  the  late  Conference  until  the  beginning, 
or  perhaps  even  the  middle,  of  next  month  1  The 
Belgian  Moniteur  will  not  print  the  protocols  in  a  series 
of  its  numbers,  as  was  at  first  expected.  The  whole  of 
the  documents  will  bo  published  in  a  volume  of  about 
400  pages ;  and  this  the  Editing  Committee  intend 
bringing  out  at  their  fullest  leisure.  Such  a  revival  of 
the  pleasant  old  rules  of  diplomacy  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  secrecy  of  the  debates  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained  throughout  officially.  We  only  hope,  though  wo 
are  not  quite  sure,  that  the  long  interval  between  the  close 
of  the  Brussels  meeting  and  the  publication  of  its  pro¬ 
cedures  will  not  be  used  for  committing  this  country  to 
principles  which  a  patriotic  public  opinion  here  would 
not  sanction,  if  it  were  consulted.  Before  Government 
takes  any  decision  in  the  matter,  the  press,  the  leading 
political  men,  and  Parliament  itself  ought  to  be  heard. 


SIB  0.  DILKE  ON  ENGLISH  PARTIES. 

The  political  dulneas  of  the  recess  has  not  yet  been 
enlivened  by  many  of  those  performances  that  used  to  bo 
called  by  a  convenient  barbarism  Extra-Parliamentaiy 
utterances.  The  most  brilliant  xu  well  as  the  most  in¬ 
structive  speech  that  has  been  delivered  by  any  public  man 
since  the  prorogation  was  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilks, 
on  Monday  night,  to  the  members  of  two  **  Courts  ”  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  at  Hammersmith  Town  Hall.” 
The  occasion  was  favourable  for  hard-hitting,  and  the 
member  for  Chelsea  ranged  with  great  point  and  humour 
over  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  politics.  It  is  not 
always  that  an  active  and  earnest  politician  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  saying  his  say  .upon  political  questions  in  the 
presence  of  people  as  much  interested  in  public  affairs  an 
himself,  yet  belonging  to  both  parties.  Sir  Charles  Dilka 
evidently  enjoyed  the  task  of  **  making  a  political  apeech 
on  a  non-political  occasion ;  ”  but,  in  deference  to  the 
presence  both  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  among  the 
audience,  he  distributed  the  favours  of  his  castigation  with 
equitable  impartiality  among  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of 
both  parties.  His  review  of  recent  legislation  was  conceived 
in  a  not  much  more  favourable  spirit  than  his  criticism  of 
recent  statesmanship.  One  half,  at  all  events,  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  charge  against  the  late  Government,  Sir  C.  Dilke 
most  freely  admits.  If  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  oollcaguon 
did  not  plunder  ”  they  certainly  “  blundered  ”  ptusistentlj 
and  perversely.  But  then  how  stands  the  account  of  their 
opponents  and  successors  ?  Sir  C.  Dilke  had  no  difficulty 
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fairer  chance  of  justif3ring  them  than  the  present  Ministry. 
None,  certainly,  at  the  end  of  a  single  session  had  sunk -so 
low  in  public  esteem.  The  plundering  ”  of  which  the 
Liberal  Administration  was  accused  has  been  left  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  the  “harassed  interests,”  that  were  to  have  slum¬ 
bered  in  peace  after  Mr  Gladstone’s  dismissal,  *are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  practical  interpretation  of  the 
policy  of  rest.  The  Licensing  Amendment  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr  Cross  is,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing,  as  subversive  of  individual  liberty  and  as  intrusive 
upon  the  privacy  of  individual  rights  as  anything  that  the 
late  Home  Secretary  ever  propos^.  The  Friendly  Societies 
Bill,  which  is  to  be  brought  forward  again  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  next  Session,  is,  according  to  the 
Member  for  Chelsea— who  spoke,  it  must  be  remembered, 
to  an  assemblage  of  the  “  Ancient  Order  of  Forestere,”  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Friendly  Societies — as  objectionable 
as  the  most  harassing  measure  passed  by  either  the  late  or 
the  present  Administration. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  while  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  gloomy  picture  of  politics  drawn  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  the  darkness  is  left  unfairly  without  a  touch  of 
relief.  The  incompetence  of  the  Ministry,  the  political 
bungling  of  the  Session,  the  disorganisation  in  the  official 
ranks  of  Liberalism,  the  universal  profession  of  a  colour¬ 
less  Whig  policy,  may  all  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  Sir  C. 
Dilke’s  testimony.  He  admits,  too,  that  the  Liberal  party 
has  no  policy  at  present,  and  his  only  answer  to  the  charge 
is  that  the  Conservative  party  is  in  the  same  case.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  or  at  least  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pensations.  A  colourless  policy  will  not  long  content  the 
country,  and  when  the  nation  is  excited  to  a  loathing  for 
the  timid  inaptitudes  and  unmeaning  compromises  of 
Whiggism,  whether  calling  itself  Liberal  or  Con^rvative, 
the  opportunity  of  the  Radical  party  will  have  arrived.  It 
should  be  the  care  of  all  advanced  Liberal  thmkers  and 
politicians  to  provide  an  efficient  organisation  capable  of 
taking  up  the  task. 


Government  by  Mr  Disraeli’s.  The  name  of  Mr  Gladst-one 
himself  was  the  only  one  that  stood  high  above  the  common 
level  of  administrative  ability,  and  that  only  in  the  single 
department  of  finance.  Lord  Selbome  had  not  a  greater 
legal  and  judicial  r(^utation  than  Lord  Cairns ;  Mr  Hardy, 
Mr  Ward  Hunt,  and  Mr  Cross  were  credited  with  remark¬ 
able  administrative  capacity,  and  were  quite  the  equals,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Mr  Lowe,  Mr 
Goschen,  and  Mr  Cardwell.  We  do  not  see  that  a  despotic 
Government  could  have  gi-eatly  improved  its  chances  of 
success  in  administration  by  choosing  its  servants  from  all 
parties.  The  respectable  mediocrity  of  the  mass  of  our 
public  men  makes  it  very  much  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  have  to  pick  our  Ministers  from  one  party  only, 
or  can  draw  them  from  both  sides.  Even  Mr  Gladstone’s 
pre-eminence  in  finance  would  be  hardly  available  for  the 
public  service  if  he  were  to  be  harnessed  to  Ministers  of 
different  views  controlling  “the  great  spending  depart¬ 
ments,”  who,  unlike  Mr  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr  Hardy, 
would  really  have  attempted,  to  carry'  out  the  so-called 
Conservative  policy  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  navy.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  came  into  office  with  a  balance  of  public  favour 
to  their  credit,  the  Liberals  went  out  in  a  condition 
not  far  removed  from  party  bankruptcy.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  the  former  have  expended  their  capital  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  while  the  latter  have  not  succeeded  in  scraping  together 
more  than  a  mere  pittance  on  which  the  official  “leaders  ” 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  managed  to  subsist  from  hand  to. 
mouth.  Almost  every  politician,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
points  out,  was  eager  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  dis¬ 
guise  himself  as  a  Whig ;  the  Ministry  professed  to  follow 
a  Whig  policy,  the  ex-official  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  their  dutiful  following  thought  it  wise  to  measure  their 
principles  out  by  exact  comparison  with  the  practice  of 
their  rivals,  and  to  go  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  line 
o"  Ministerial  conduct,  but  no  further.  This  timorous  attitude 
a  'Slimed  by  a  party  already  resting  under  the  disrepute  of 
a  Iministrative  failures  and  of  halting  Liberalism  seemed  to 
promise  the  Conservative  Government  a  long  and  undis- 
t  irbed  lease  of  power,  Mr  Gladstone’s  retirement  to  his 
studious  retreat  in  North  Wales  left  the  leadership  of  the 
party  to  a  triumvirate  whose  qualifications  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  sums  up  as  being  that  the  first  member  of  it,  Mr 
Goschen,  was  “an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Gladstone,”  the 
second.  Lord  Hartington,  “  a  serious  Marquis,  the  sou  of  a 
h’glily  respectable  Duke,”  and  the  third,  Mr  Forster,  a 
politician  “having  the  confidence  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.”  The  attempt  of  this  motley 
team  to  drag  along  the  disorganised  machine  of  party 
Liberalism  has  ludicrously  failed.  It  has  only  irritated  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Liberals,  and  has  prevented  them  from 
profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  their  opponents. 

For  the  incompetent  management  of  the  Lilieral  party 
wxs  quite  outdone,  according  to  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  entertaining 
survey  of  the  Session,  by  the  multiplied  mistakes  of  the 
Government.  Mr  Disraeli  has  flung  away  his  reputation 
for  prudence  and  Parliamentary  craft  by  his  loose  and 
indiscreet  language  in  supporting  the  Public  Worship  Bill, 
by  his  confession  of  ignorance  about  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  and  by  his  rude  language  towards 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Session.  Mr  Cross,  for  all  the  enthusiastic 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

To-morrow,  it  may  be  said,  the  revival  of  political  activity 
in  France  will  commence.  The  election  of  a  deputy  for 
the  department  of  the  Maine-et-Loire  will  furnish  a  test  o 
the  reality  of  that  Bonapartist  reaction  which  has  bwn 
inferred  from  the  result  of  the  recent  contests  in  Calvaite 
and  in  the  Nievre.  We  have  frequently  referred  to  tte 
suggestive  character  of  the  competition  for  the  favours 
the  Maine-et-Loire.  The  absence  of  a  Legitimist  as  we 
as  of  an  Orleanist  candidate  marks  the  final  and  hopel^ 
collapse  of  the  Royalist  parties.  The  field  is  left  pr^’ 
cally  to  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  But  in  the 
et-Loire  the  simplicity  of  this  conflict  is  troubl^  by  ^ 
appearance  of  a  candidate  who  comes  forward  simply  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Septennate.  The  journals  which  are 
particularly  devoted  to  Marshal  MacMahon  do  not  ^ 
to  look  confidently  for  the  triumph  of  the  SeptennaUs* 
candidate,  M.  Bruas.  They  insist,  however,  ^ 

necessary  for  the  Government  to  put  forw'ard  a  c^jh 
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Frencbm3n  would  be  heartily  content,  for  in  name  at  least  Legitimists  have  no  candidate  now,  but  the  votes  that  are 
the  B -'public  is  already  established.  The  shock  of  another  subject  to  clerical  influence  will  probably  be  given  neither 
c’lanjs  in  constitutional  forms  would  be  avoided  by  accept-  for  the  Septennalist  nor  for  the  Republican,  but  for  the 
ing  it,  and  the  temperate  policy  of  the  Left  since  supporter  of  the  Empire.  The  moral  effect  of  the  result  of 
t!ie  fall  of  M.  Thiers  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  to-morrow’s  contest  will  be  great  if  M.  Berger,  the  Bona- 
tarrors  of  the  red  spectre  are  mere  phantasms  bred  in  weak,  partist,  should  be  returned.  The  chances  of  the  Due  de 
merbid,  and  heated  imaginations.  But  while  men  are  in  Padoue  and  the  Due  de  Mouchy,  in  the  Seine-et-Oise  and 
t’eis  mood,  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  supporters  of  his  the  Oise,  will  profit  greatly  by  the  accumulating  force  of 
personal  power  step  in  and  assure  France  that  she  has  no  the  reaction  already  predicted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  M. 
ined  of  definitive  institutions.  Such  is  the  mission  on  Maille,  the  Republican  candidate,  should  be  successful,  the 
which  M.  Bruas,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  success  in  movement  for  a  dissolution,  to  which  M.  Jules  Simon 
the  coming  contest,  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Maine-  referred  with  confident  language  in  his  speech  at  Rheims, 
et-Loire.  It  would  presume  an  enthusiasm  for  the  Republic  will  receive  an  impulse  which  neither  the  Assembly  nor 
uaiong  the  French  rural  population  which  we  are  far  from  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon  will  be  able  to 


b3lievmg  to  exist,  to  be  confident  that  in  this  position  of  resist,  when  the  political  campaign  re-opens  at  Versailles 
parties  they  can  withstand  the  blandishments  of  Bonapartism,  at  the  close  of  November. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Left,  an  ex-member  of  the  _ _ 

Government  of  the  National  Defence,  M.  Jules  Simon, 

aldressed  a  meeting  of  Republicans  in  the  beginning  of  the  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS, 
week  at  Rheims.  Though  he  did  not  speak  without  con-  The  fifth  and  last  Report  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
fidence,  he  appreciated  veiy  clearly  and  courageously  the  is  remarkable  for  its  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Republican  situation.  He  pointed  out  establishment  of  public  prosecutors.  Only  those  who  have 
hew  plainly  the  drift  of  national  opinion  in  the  partial  watched  the  stubbornness  with  which  all  English  institu- 
elections  of  the  past  three  years  had  indicated  that  the  tions  resist  change  can  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
country  was  inclining  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  Commissioners’  Report.  The  conduct  of  prosecutions  has 
Republic  as  the  most  hopeful  and  stable  settlement.  Out  been  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  partial  elections  held  since  the  English  people  can  work  the  most  unworkable  institu- 
the  convocation  of  the  Assembly,  the  Bonapartists ‘have  tions.  The  prosecution  of  crime  affords  even  an  unusual 

cirried  only  ten  seats,  the  Royalists  only  seventeen,  and  the.  amount  of  those  anomalies  which  used  to  be  regarded  by 
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Republicans  one  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  Republican 
party  is,  of  course,  still  out-numbered  by  the  Legitimists 
and  Orleanists,  who  were  sent  to  Bordeaux  in  1871  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms  with  the  foreign  enemy.  The  current 
of  sentiment  favouring  Republicanism  affords  all  the  better 
reason  for  hopefulness,  because  it  does  not  represent  a 
violent  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  but  the  growth  of 
a  steady  and  sober  conviction  that  Republican  institutions 
give  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  maintenance  of  freedom.  But  the  French  people  will 
net  remain  content  with  such  Republican  institutions  as  the 
Assembly  and  the  Marshalate  have  between  them  concocted 
for  the  benefit  of  France.  The  nation  is  oppressed  by  all 
the  stringency  of  a  despotism  without  its  securities  for 
property  and  commerce.  And  now  the  Chief  of  the  Executive 
declares  that  the  nation,  in  voting  for  a  Republic,  must  vote 
for  the  continuance  of  these  uncertainties  and  doubts. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  if  he  will  not  directly  interfere  to 
prevent  the  definitive  organisation  of  the  Republic,  will  do 
nothing  by  word  or  deed  to  assist  it,  and  though  he  has 
been  warned  by  the  results  of  his  journey  through  north¬ 
western  France  that  it  would  be  rash  for  him  to  trust  to 
his  personal  popularity  wdth  his  fellow-countrymen,  there 
are  no  signs  of  his  entering  into  cordial  alliance  with 
Republicanism. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  mass  of  the  electors,  who 


many  as  the  noblest  outcome  of  practical  wisdom.  A  crime 
is  an  offence  against  the  State,  it  is  a  violation  of  public 
security ;  the  innocent  sufferer  has  no  more  interest  in  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  who  has^wronged  him  than  any 
one  else.  Generally  he  has  less,  for  if  one  suffers  from  a 
crime,  one  may  take  it  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  like 
the  small-pox,  which  is  not  likely  a  second  time  to  attack 
the  same  individual.  It  is  the  whole  community  whose 
peace  is  threatened  and  disturbed  by  every  crime.  This 
principle  is  perfectly  well  recognised  by  the  English  law, 
and  in  theory,  the  sovereign,  as  representing  the  State,  is 
the  sole  prosecutor.  But  unfortunately  the  theory  does  not 
accord  with  the  fact ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  vindi¬ 
cated  at  the  expense  of  the  person  who  has  suffered  from 
the  crime.  After  having  his  property  taken  from  him  by 
a  thief,  the  unfortunate  victim  is  fined  by  the  trouble  and 
expense  thrown  upon  him  of  bringing  the  thief  to  justice. 
The  natural  result  might  be  expected  to  be  gross  and  con¬ 
stant  failure  of  the  law. 

In  practice,  however,  the  English  system,  by  virtue  of 
other  inconsistencies,  contrives  to  escape  some  of  the  worst 
results  of  the  system.  Although  every  sufferer  is  bound  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  at  his  own  cost,  yet  in  most  cases 
he  can  recover  his  costs  from  the  country',  so  that  in  the 
end,  by  a  roundabout  way,  the  public  has  to  pay  for  the 
prosecution.  This  remedy  leads  in  turn  to  a  worse  anomaly. 


have  no  very  strong  or  well-defined  political  views,  but  who  that  private  persons  should,  at  their  own  discretion,  carry 
simply  desire  to  live  under  a  settled  Government,  can  hardly  on  prosecutions  at  the  public  expense.  Then  other  evils 
be  blamed  for  accepting,  or  at  least  listening  to,  the  tempt-  arise.  Many  are  deterred  altogether  from  prosecuting 
ing  proffers  of  the  Bonapartists.  These  have  no  doubts  or  criminals,  and  so  offences  multiply  by  the  chances  of 
hesitations  ;  their  policy  is  clearly  marked  out ;  and  though  impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  to  gratify  private  animosity, 
they  formally  date  it  from  the  period  of  Marshal  groundless  prosecutions  are  commenced,  and  innocent 
MacMahon’s  retirement  from  office,  they  really  mean  it  to  persons  are  exposed  to  all  the  ignominy  and  anxiety  of  a 
b3  understood  as  presented  to  France  by  way  of  an  instant  criminal  trial.  Of  late  several  most  disgraceful  instances  of 
and  effectual  cure  for  all  her  troubles.  The  appearance  of  a  prosecutions  have  been  repprted,  where  the  prosecutor  has 


candidate  in  the  Maine-et-Loire  representing  pure  Septenal-  withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  hushmoney  which  was 
will  draw  no  votes  from  the  Bonapartists,  but  will  the  only  object  in  view.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
decidedly  diminish  the  following  of  the  Republican  can-  the  conduct  of  criminal  proceedings  by  private  persons  has 
didate.  Whether  this  diminution  will  be  so  great  as  to  worked  well ;  confessedly  it  has  worked,  as  it  must  neces- 
cjunterbalance  the  dislike  with  which  the  Empire  is  still  sarily  do,  very  ill,  and  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the 
regarded  in  Anjou  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  It  must  Royal  Commission  may  be  taken  to  herald  its  extinction. 

remembered,  however,  that  the  constituency  of  the  It  is  curious  that. while  the  English  law  has  provided  so 
^iine-et-Loire  was,  during  the  Empire,  completely  subject  imperfectly  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  it  possesses  one 
prefectoral  discipline,  and  remarkable,  even  among  the  institution  of  great  antiquity  and  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
rural  departments  of  France,  for  the  docility  with  which  it  discovering  certain  crimes.  The  office  of  coroner,  whose 
returned  official  candidates.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  every  sudden 
«l«rical  influence  is  powerful  in  this  quarter.  M.  de  death,  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  detecting  murder.  The 
Falloux,  the  well-known  Legitimist  deputy,  was  returned  in  publicity  attending  the  inquiry  has  often  drawn  forth  evi- 
fbis  department  at  the  election  of  1848,  when  the  Royalist  dence  enabling  the  police  to  trace  the  secret  steps  of  the 
cause  was  supposed  to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb.  The  murderer.  But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
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doubt  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  right.  There  should  >be  no 
divided  responsibility.  When  there  is  a  failure^of  jivtiee 
there  must  be  no  doubt  in  sa3ring  who  is  iotblame.  U 
not  be  edifying  if  the  Prosecutor  says  the  .pdiee  ought  to 
have  managed  better,  and  the  polioe  roto<t  that  it  was  a 
case  for  the  Prosecutor.  If  the  expense  of  paying  iheeo 
officers  is  to  be  incurred,  there  ought  ‘to  be  no  hesitation  in 
requiring  them  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  ■  The  Puhl’t 
Prosecutor  mudt  be  responsible  for  the  inve^igatioii.of  sus¬ 
pected  crimes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  proceedingi 
taken  to  vindicate  justice.  We  hope  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  will  be  weighed,  and  that  no  laiatrabb 
economy  will  prevent  the  new  institution  of  Publie  Pro¬ 
secutors  from  being  comprehensive  and  ihorou^lyeESdeni. 


work  of  a  coroner  and  that  of  a  public  prosecutor.  The 
prosecutor  moves  only  when  Uiere  is  a  suspicion  of  crime. 
This  is  often  a  serious  drawback,  because,  even  when  cir- 
eumsUmces  afford  some  grounds  of  suspicion,  a  prosecutor 
must  be  reluctant  to  make  an  investigation  which  may 
show  the  suspicions  to  be  unfounded,  and  expose  him  to 
the  obloquy  of  accusing  innocent  persons.  The  coroner 
inquires  in  every  case,  whether  there  is  a  suspicion  of  crime 
or  not,  and  there  is  no  disgrace  attaching  to  persons  whose 
conduct  may  indirectly  become  the  object  of  review  in  such 
investigations.  Even  if  public  prosecutors  were  established, 
much  might  be  said  for  the  retention  of  the  inquest”  as 
a  oo-ordinate  jurisdiction,  more  especially  if  “  fires  ”  were 
made  the  subject  of  like  investigations.  That  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  duties  of  coroners  which,  although  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  useful,  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by 
practical  difficulties. 

The  Commission  is  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
appointment  of  public  prosecutors,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  * 
it  appears,  has  the  subject  under  consideration,”  but  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  new 
system  should  be  constituted.  Rival  reports  were  drawn, 
up  by  Mr  Justice  Blackburn  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
between  whom  the  Commission  declined  to  decide,  and 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  Government.  The  wisdom 
of  this  policy  admits  of  no  doubt.  A  Commission  is  a  use¬ 
ful  body  to  examine  the  principle  of  a  reform,  but  it  is  not 
well  qualified  to  draw  out  the  details  of  a  working  scheme. 
Tliat  is  the  proper  work  of  a  Government.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  the  divergence  of  opinion  manifested  in 
the  Commission  is  such  as  to  embarrass  even  a  weak,  far 
•less  a  strong,  Government.  The  system  of  Procurators 
Fiscal  long  in  use  in  Scotland  cannot,  it  seems,  be  copied 
in  England,  owing  *to  essential  differences  in  the  cri¬ 
minal  law  of  the  two  countries.  The  Commission, 
since  it  cannot  copy,  must  invent,  and  the  difference 
between  the  inventions  is  not  insurmountable.  Both  Mr 
Justice  Blackburn  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  propose  the 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor-in-Chief,  who  would 
be  the  official  superior  of  all  the  Public  Prosecutors 
throughout  the  country,  have  the  standing  of  an  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 
The  metropolis  would  have  a  staff  of  Prosecutors  to  itself, 
and  the  whole  country  would  be  parcelled  out  in  districts, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  local  Public  Prosecutor.  These 
officers  would,  according  to  the  proposal  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,'  be  either  barristers  or  attorneys,  who  would  be 
paid  by  salary,  and  excluded  from  private  practice.  The 
main  points  of  difference  between  the  two  judges  are 
important,  but  not  irreconcilable.  It  appears  that  Mr 
Justice  Blackburn  thinks  the  magistrates’  clerks  in  country 
districts  should  be  made  the  Public  Prosecutors.  Against 
tills  the  Chief  Justice  protests  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
incisiveness.  Such  a  change  would  be  a  change  in  name 
only,  for  it  is  by  magistrates’  clerks  that  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  conducted.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
present  system  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  is  of  opinion  that,  although  these  clerks  are  very 
respectable,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  ability  and  skill  which  the  Chief  Justice  thinks 
ought  to  be  found  in  Public  Prosecutors.  There  is  another 
cousi  deration  not  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  but 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Magistrates’  clerks  do  not  occupy 
that  position  of  independence  so  necessary  to  an  officer 
charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  sanctioning  prosecutions. 
The  Prosecutor  must  not  only  be  impartial,  his  impar¬ 
tiality  must  be  clear  as  the  noonday  if  the  popular  respect 
for  the  administi'ation  of  criminal  justice  is  to  be  preserved. 
The  Public  Prosecutor,  in  whatever  manner  appointed, 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  country 


PUBLIC. SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

'The  published  results  of  the  Joint  Oxford  andCambridgs 
School  Examinations,  or — as  we  may  safely  venture  to  oaU 
it — the  Departure  Examination,  hare  caused  no  little  com. 
motion  amongst  the  head-masters.  When  the  list  appeared 
it  was  found  that  Winchester  had  sent  up  thirty-four  loeN 
ti Seated  candidates,  Manchester  Grammar  School  twenty- 
eight,  and  Marlborough  fourteen.  The  only  other  sebodlt 
that  got  into  doable  numbers  were  Eton,  Wellington,  aoi 
the  King’s  School  at  Sherborne.  Rugby  passed  seven  boys 
only,  and  while  several  of  our  best-known  and  most  famoss 
schools  passed  only  one  or  two,  others  were  altc^tker 
unrepresented  in  the  list.  Dr  Ridding  and  Mr  Walker  of 
Manchester  have  borne  their  blushing  honours  in  sUcsot. 
But  the  head- masters  of  the  schools  that  have  been  less 
successful  are  naturally  anxious  to  prove  that  the  failure  is 
in  each  case  more  apparent  than  real,  and  mast  not  bs 
taken  as  any  test  of  the  work  which  the  school  is  actually 
doing.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  annoying  to  the  master 
an  old,  richly-endowed,  and  fairly  large  school  to  find  that 
only  a  couple  of  his  pupils  have  obtained  departure  certifi- 
cates  as  against  thirty-four  from  Winchester,  and  twenty- 
eight  from  Manchester.  But  the  public  has  more  seme 
than  schoolmasters  are  willing  to  credit  it  with,  and  is  not 
likely  to  take  the  results  of  the  first  year  of  a  new  schms 
as  a  final  and  conclusive  test.  When  the  system  bastbeen 
at  work  some  five  or  six  years  we  shall  then  no  donbt.bs 
able  to  compare  one  school  with  another  with  some  exacti¬ 
tude.  Hitherto  the  recognised  test  of  the  teaching  poww 
of  a  school  has  been  the  number  of  Baliol  ScholarsWpi  it 
has  been  able  to  carry  off.  As  Baliol  only  gires  two 
Scholarships  a  year,  the  results  thus  obtained  were  some¬ 
what  meagre,  while  it  also  became  too  much  the  prictiao 
for  the  whole  teaching  power  of  the  school  to  be  conoet- 
trated  upon  one  or  two  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It 
will  now  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  that  as  many 
candidates  as  possible  should  come  up  to  a  given  standsid 
of  merit,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  each  school,  not 
by  the  performances  of  one  or  two  of  its  “  cracks,”  but 
with  reference  to  the  work  done  at  it  as  a  whole.  Oar 
public  schools  have  for  some  time  past  very  much  needed 
some  such  stimulus.  A  head-master  is  practically  subject 
to  no  control,  and  if  ihe  be  at  all  inclined  to  self-suffi¬ 
ciency — a  failing  which  his  duties  and  position  are  not 
unlikely  to  encourage — can  easily  persuade  himself  thit^ 
the  school  is  doing  admirably,  when  in  reality  it  is  doi^ 
as  badly  as  can  be.  At  Cambridge  the  tripos  and  at  Oxiont 
the  class  tests  keep  the  Colleges  mindful  of  their 
comings,  and  enable  them  to  compare  their  work  each  wim 
the  other.  Our  schools  have  long  needed  a  similar  te»r 
and  ought  now  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  regular  annual  examination, 
even  if  all  the  schools  in  the  *  country  are  ultimately 
brought  within  its  range,  will  do  anything  to  stereoty^ 
education.  The  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  wd" 
be  as  a  rule  young  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tutors,  with 
whom  the  dislike  of  what  is  stereotyped  and  the  wilhng- 
ness  to  recbgnise  merit  in  any  shape  is  pushed  to  somet^'®^ 
very  like  a  laudable  excess.  Examining  schools  w 
work  that  a  man  cares  for  all  his  life,  but  it  is  a  sufficienuy 
pleasant  way  of  making  a  few  guineas  for  a  youi^ 
fresh  from  his  degree  and  with  his  head  full  of  Latin 
forms  and  Greek  accents,  and  the  examiners  under 
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Departure  Board  will  consequently  be  an  essentially  chang. 
ing  body.  Wben  we  add  to  this  that  it  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  scheme  that  no  special  subjects  should  be  required, 
but  that  a  departure  certificate  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  who  in  subjects  of  his  own  selection  comes  up  to  a 
certain  definite  standard  of  merit,  we  need  hardly  point 
out  that  to  whatever  other  objections  the  new  scheme  may 
be  liable,  the  famous  “  Chinese  **  charge  can  hardly  be 
brought  against  it.  Indeed  the  universities  have  shown 
commendable  liberality  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  French, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the  three  great 
branches  of  natural  science,  are  all  recognised  as  having 
equal  claims,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  four  of 
them  entitles  the  candidate  to  a  certificate.  What  will  be 
the  precise  value  of  such  a  diploma  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  predict.  It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  it  will 
ultimately  come  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  various  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  which  are  now  required  for  the 
learned  professions,  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the 
civil  service.  But  at  present  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that  it  will  have  the  definite  value  of  showing  that  its 
possessor  is  either  competent  to  forthwith  pass  his 
"responsions**  or  “little  go,”  or  that  he  has  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  knowledge  in  other  subjects  than  those 
which  these  two  examinations  respectively  recognise.  This 
will  not  be  much,  it  is  true  ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  will 
be  satisfactory.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  every  young 
English  gentleman  who  could  pass  “  smalls.**  But  perhaps 
not  the  least  good  effect  of  the  scheme,  should  it  work  as 
well  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it  will,  will  be  that 
before  many  years  it  will  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
disgrace  to  a  boy  to  leave  school  uncertificated,  and  that 
80  the  whole  standard  of  our  public  school  education  may 
be  perceptibly  raised. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  the  scheme,  after  all,  is  the 
close  nexus  it  establishes  between  the  Universities  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  public  schools  on  the  other.  Professor 
Huxley,  addressing  a  popular  audience,  once  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  see  “  an  educational  ladder  reaching  from 
the  gutter  to  the  Universities.”  Such  a  ladder  now  prac¬ 
tically  exists,  although  one  or  two  of  the  steps  are  at 
present  somewhat  weakly  built,  and  are  rather  expressions 
of  hope  than  actual  and  accomplished  facts.  We  have 
Board-schools  that  pick  children  from  the  gutter — or 
ought  to  do  so.  We  have  one  or  two  scholarships,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  enable  promising  pupils  at  primary 
Board-schools  to  proceed  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
These  higher  schools  are,  by  the  system  of  departure 
examinations,  now  affiliated  to  the  Universities,  and  the 
passage  from  the  class-room  to  college  is  facilitated  by  a 
fully  sufficient  number  of  school  exhibitions  and  college 
scholarships.  Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done,  and 
the  passage  from  the  Board-school  to  schools  of  the  higher 
grade  still  exists  in  posse  rather  than  in  esse.  But  the 
recognition  of  a  public  duty  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
accomplishment,  and,  as  far  as  public  recognition  goes  for 
anything,  Professor  Huxley’s  ladder  is  already  virtually 
reared.  Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  very  much  a  matter 
of  chance  and  favour  to  get  a  college  scholarship ;  now  any 
lad  who  deserves  such  an  assistance  for  his  University 
career  is  practically  sure  of  it,  while  if  he  only  puts  his 
time  at  the  University  to  good  purpose  a  fellowship  follows 
a  scholarship  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  question  whether  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder  are  not  at 
present  a  little  too  easy,  and  whether  we  could  not  with 
advantage  spare  a  few  fellowships  and  college  scholarships, 
and  endow  in  their  place  some  more  primary  exhibitions  to 
facilitate  that  “  first  step  **  which  is  proverbially  the  most 
difficult.  All  this  will  ultimately  have  to  be  considered. 
Meantime  we  are  in  a  transition  state,  in  which  all  that  is 
really  clear  is  that  a  distinct  necessity  is  felt  for  making 
the  path  from  the  Board-school  to  the  University  perfectly 
continuous,  and  that  in  this  process  the  departure  exami¬ 
nation  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  bridges  over  what 
has  hitherto  formed  a  very  marked  gap.  This  it  more 
especially  does  by  welding,  as  it  were,  the  school  and 
college  course  into  one.  The  departure  certificate,  provided 
that  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  form  three  out  of  the 
four  subjects  for  which  it  is  awarded,  will  in  future  be 


accepted  by  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in  lieu  of  the  old 
matriculation  and  "responsions”  or  “little  go’*  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  University  course  will  thus  be  pro  iauto 
abridged.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  an  abridgment  of  the 
three  years’  residence,  which  are  now  necessarily  required 
for  a  University  degree.  Before  long,  no  doubt,  the  holder  of 
a  "departure  certificate  ’*  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  his 
degree  after  two  years*  residence,  and  this  cheapening  of 
the  University  coarse  by  fifty  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts, 
on  its  present  expense  will  attract  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
a  large  number  of  men  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone. 
Were  it  open  to  a  lad  leaving  school  with  a  departure 
certificate  to  proceed  to  a  University  and  to  take  his  degree 
after  eight  terms,  or  two  years,  of  residence,  the  number 
of  undergraduates  *  would  increase  to  an  extent  probably 
beyond  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  sanguine  University 
reformers.  Of  late  the  whole  policy  of  the  Universities  has 
been  in  this  direction,  and  they  have,  to  do  thf'ra  justice, 
done  their  best  to  make  themselves  part  of  the  national 
life,  and  to  attract  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils. 
Old  restrictions  have  been  broken  down  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  modern  subjects  of  study  have  been  admitted, 
and  have  had  their  full  value  allowed  them.  Above  all, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  popularise  the  Universities  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word — to  cheapen  the 
expenses  of  a  University  career,  to  invite  poor  students, 
and  to  allow  them  what  is  practically  worth  more  to  them 
than  any  eleemosynary  aid,  the  power  of  living  under  their 
own  control  and  in  their  own  way.  A  new  era  commenced 
when  unattached  students  were  first  allowed,  and  since  then 
reform  has  followed  reform  so  quickly  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  complaint.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  whatever  alterations  the  Universities  may  assent  to  in 
the  interests  of  national  education,  they  will  never  allow  a 
University  degree  to  be  conferred  without  a  certain  amount 
of  residence.  The  real  benefit  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
degree  is,  after  all,  the  fact  to  which  it  testifies,  that  the 
graduate  has  for  a  certain  number  of  years  spent  his  time 
at  one  of  the  two  Universities.  Education  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  cram,  which  examinations  can  test,  or  else  the 
University  of  London  would  long  ago  have  driven  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  out  of  the  field.  It  would  be  invidious  to  analyse 
the  precise  difference  between  a  graduate  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity  who  has  taken  his  degree  after  an  examination  in 
every  possible  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  plain 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  who  has  spent  three  years  in 
college.  But  this  difference  exists,  and  to  overlook  it 
would  be  the  merest  folly.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  fix  the 
precise  point  at  which  a  difference  of  degree  passes  over 
into  a  difference  of  kind,  and  critics  cannot  do  better  than 
to  follow,  on  such  a  matter,  the  advice  of  men  who  have 
practical  knowledge  and  experif'nce  of  the  matters  in  issue. 
Whether  a  man  ought  to  spend  two  years  at  the  University 
or  whether  he  ought  to  spend  two  years  and  a-half,  is  a 
question  on  which  the  general  public  is  not  altogether  able 
to  form  an  exact  opinion.  All  that  is  really  clear  is  that  a 
certain  abridgment  of  the  term  of  residence  at  present 
required  for  a  degree  is  an  inevitable  and  desirable  reform, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  serious 
misfortune  if  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  to  degenerate  into  mere  examining  bodies.  We  may, 
however,  with  perfect  confidence  leave  it  to  the  Universities 
themselves  to  settle  the  whole  question.  It  is  one  entirely 
with.n  their  control,  and  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to 
decide  it  in  a  broad  and  a  liberal  spirit. 


THE  REPRESSION  OF  BRUTALITY. 

The  particular  form  of  violent  assault  which  has  been 
raging  like  an  epidemic  for  the  last  few  months  has  not 
created  such  a  panic  as  the  garotters  did  in  the  autumn  of 
1802.  There  may,  indeed,  be  an  equally  wide-spread 
alarm  among  the  class  of  the  community  who  are  the 
victims  of  the  epidemic.  But  the  danger  is  not,  like 
garotting,  one  that  a  well-to-do  person  may  fear  to  meet 
with  any  evening  as  he  walks  home  through  the  streets, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  we  hear  less  about  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Still,  though  society  is  not  in  a  panic  as  it  was 
twelve  years  ago,  a  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  as  case  after  case  of  brutal  kicking  has  appeared  in 
police  reports.  The  Dublin  Nation  has  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retorting  on  English  pictures  of  the  wretched 
state  of  Ireland,  and  has  argued,  in  very  forcible  language, 
that  England  is  “  going  to  the  devil.”  Our  native  journals 
have  not  taken  quite  so  hopeless  a  view  of  the  situation, 
but  much  just  indignation  has  been  expressed,  and  on  all 
hands  the  question  has  been  asked,  What  can  be  done  to 
put  an  end  to  this  brutality  ? 

Now  we  make  no  pretension  to  be  more  tender-hearted 
than  our  neighbours,  but  we  must  say  that  we  regret  to 
see  the  encouragement  that  so  many  of  them  have  given  to 
the  notion  that  the  only  way  to  put  down  brutal  outrages 
is  to  flog  the  perpetrators.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  natural, 
too  natural  in  fact,  in  the  frenzy  of  indignation  to  grasp  at 
any  means  by  which  we  may  hope  to  terrify  these  violent 
and  reckless  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  is  natural, 
also,  that  those  whose  anger  has  run  violently  to  the 
shortest  and  readiest  mode  of  punishment,  and  who  are 
persuaded  that  crimes  of  violence  can  be  stamped  out,  if 
onlv  the  law  will  put  in  force  the  proper  means,  should 
turn  round  upon  those  who  try  to  moderate  their  righteous 
indignation,' and  denounce  them  for  misplaced  tenderness 
towards  the  enemies  of  society,  and  want  of  sympathy 
with  honest  men.  They  keep  their  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  brutal  violence,  for  the  helpless  old  men  whose 
eyes  are  gouged  out,  for  the  women  whose  ribs  are  broken,  for 
the  children  who  are  kicked  about  like  footballs,  for  the  sick 
and  bedridden  who  are  thrown  out  of  window.  With  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  before  their  imaginations,  they  are 
f  urious  at  the  notion  of  sparing  the  criminal,  and  cannot  help 
regarding  any  dispassionate  person  who  questions  the  wisdom 
of  their  angry  impetuosity  in  the  light  of  an  apologist  for 
brutality.  And  no  doubt  if  they  keep  thinking  of  fractured 
limbs  and  blackened  eyes,  and  believe  that  the  cat  is  the 
only  instrument  capable  of  protecting  peaceful  and  honest 
citizens  against  ruffian  assaults,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  they  protest  against  any  squeamishness  in  the 
punishment  of  acts  of  violence.  Their  notion  is  that  for 
every  ruffian’s  back  that  is  flayed,  ten  honest  men’s  ribs 
and  jaws  and  skulls  are  protected  from  fracture,  and  they 
consider  that  the  immunity  is  cheap  at  the  price.  Now 
we  confess  to  the  weakness  of  thinking  that  the  price  is 
extreme  if  the  immunity  can  be  purchased  at  any  other 
figure.  We  even  have  pity  enough  for  the  poor  wretches 
who  are  often  goaded  on  to  crime  by  circumstances  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible,  to  approve  of  purchasing 
protection  from  their  violence,  if  necessary,  at  the  extreme 
expense  of  conGning  them  for  life  like  dangerous  lunatics. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  have  honest  and  industrious  men 
taxed  for  the  support  of  idle  and  disreputable  ruffians,  but 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  how  the  difference  may 
have  been  brought  about.  Apart,  however,  from  that 
delicate  question,  is  it  the  case  that  the  propensity  to  I 
brutal  assaults  in  England  cannot  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
ordinary  terrors  of  the  law  ?  It  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  by  those  strong-minded  persons  who  scoff  at 
humanitarians  and  sentimentalists  that  flogging  is  an 
infallible  specific  for  crimes  of  violence.  What  is  the 
evidence  for  this?  Does  it  rest  upon  any  better 
evidence  than  the  self-satisfying  savage  impulse  to  put 
leather  on  the  back  of  an  offender ;  upon  any  higher 
instinct  than  that  which  prompts  a  child  to  threaten  ven¬ 
geance  to  a  stool  against  which  its  legs  have  stumbled  ? 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  in  all  other 
civilised  countries,  flogging  has  been  abandoned  as  an 
inefficient  relic  of  barbarism.  In  the  Prison  Congress  of 
18/2,  Englishmen  stood  alone  in  their  faith  in  the  reme¬ 
dial  efficacy  of  the  cat ;  but  that  may  have  been  because 
there  is  more  of  the  untamed  savage  left  in  the  English 
criminal  than  in  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  America. 
Nor  should  we  lay  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
copious  application  of  the  lash  to  our  forefathers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  terrify  them  even  from  the 
commission  of  comparatively  trivial  offences.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  rendered 
Englishmen  more  amenable  to  the  fear  of  the  cat ;  and, 
besides,  that  it  has  developed  into  a  more  formidable 
instrument.  But  while  we  defer  to  the  logical  difficulty  of 


arguing  ^from  foreigners  to  Englishmen,  or  from  one  cen- 
tury  to  another,  there  are  facts  belonging  to  this  centurv 
that  cannot  so  easily  be  disposed  of.  During  this  cental 

the  lash  has  been  reserved  for  three  great  objects _ to  nre- 

serve  discipline  in  the  army,  to  preserve  discipline  in 
prisons,  and  to  put  down  garotters.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  considered  impossible  to  preserve  discipline  in  the 
army  without  the  use  of  the  cat:  but  civilised  senti¬ 
ment  has  prevailed,  the  cat  has  been  discontinued,  and 
insubordination  has  not  become  more  frequent.  In  the 
Prison  Congress  of  1872,  various  English  prison  governors 
declared  that  order  could  not  be  maintained  in  prisons 
without  recourse  to  the  lash;  but  Mr  Sheppard,  who 
had  been  governor  of  the  West  Biding  Gaol  at  "Wake¬ 
field  for  thirty  years,  declared  that  he  had  not  had  recourse 
to  flogging  all  that  time,  and  that  he  had  found  solitary 
cells  and  low  diet  equally  effective.  What,  then,  of  the 
third  great  object  for  which  flogging  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  indispensable  ?  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that 
garotting  was  put  down  by  the  cat.  But  this  notion  dis- 
appears  before  an  examination  of  the  facts.  The  garotting 
epidemic  prevailed  during  the  last  six  months  of  1862, 
and  the  Bill  for  extending  the  punishment  of  flogging  to 
such  offences  did  not  become  law  till  June,  1863,  by  which 
time  garotting  had  become  a  casual  form  of  robbery,  and 
the  panic  had  subsided.  The  proof  that  flogging  acU  as  a 
unique  deterrent  has  yet  to  be  produced.  Even  if  this 
could  be  established,  there  would  still  be  strong  objections 
to  our  returning  to  the  practice  of  flogging.  But  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  advocates  of  this  brutal  punishment, 
if  they  wish  to  get  credit  for  any  higher  motive  than 
unreasoning  passion,  to  produce  some  evidence  for  the 
remedial  efficacy  which  they  assert,  and  to  explain  away, 
if  they  can,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  that  tells 
against  them. 

As  regards  the  numerous  kicking  cases  which  have  been 
reported  of  late,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  crime 
as  in  everything  else,  there  are  transient  fashions.  A  new 
mode  of  violence  becomes  the  rage,  like  a  new  game,  or  a 
new  colour  in  dress,  or  a  new  form  in  literature.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  Bough  has  discovered  in  his  boot  an  unthought-of 
organ  for  the  outlet  of  wanton  passion.  It  has  long  lain 
ready  to  his  use,  and  its  convenience  has  not  been  abso¬ 
lutely  overlooked  ;  but  at  present  something — one  can 
seldom  trace  the  exact  origin  of  epidemics — has  drawn 
his  attention  to  it  by  a  kind  of  fascination.  The 
mere  public  prominence  of  kicking  cases,  like  sensational 
reports  of  poisonings  and  suicides,  has,  by  a  familiar 
law  of  the  human  mind,  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  We  mjiy  depend  upon  it  that  the  fashion  will  soon 
pass  away,  without  any  resort  to  heroic  or  hysteric  remedies. 
Garotting,  as  a  fashion,  lasted  no  more  than  six  months. 
In  panics  such  as  these,  when  a  fear  is  gravely  expres^ 
that  the  brute-beast  in  man’s  nature  may  rise  and  seize 
civilisation  by  the  throat,  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of 
crime  is  reassuring.  We  see  there  that  crime  as  a  rule 
varies  inversely  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We 
see  also  that  sensational  epidemics,  such  as  those  of 
garotting  and  kicking,  are  no  measure  of  the  real  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  brute-beast  for  the  time  being.  In  1862,  for 
all  the  garotting  panic,  the  number  of  robberies  with 
violence  was  not  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was 
thirty  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  year  following.  In  1863 
there  was  an  increase  in  crimes  of  all  sorts ;  and,  in  spite 
of  flogging,  crimes  of  robbery  with  violence  continued 
at  a  high  figure  till  1869.  For  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  crime,  and  when  the 
statistics  for  this  year  are  made  up,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  epidemic  of  brutality  in  one  sensational 
form  has  not  carried  the  total  much,  if  at  all,  above  the 
average.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  raise  an  alarm  about 
one  passing  fashion  of  crime.  We  must  deal  with  the 
causes  of  crime  in  a  body.  For  the  protection  of  honest 
men  against  violence  as  against  all  other  forms  of  rasc^ityi 
we  must  trust  more  to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  sanitary 
inspector  than  to  the  brutalising  lash.  As  much  as  possibjei 
our  humanising  efforts  should  be  concentrated  upon  tne 
criminal  classes.  Bascality  is  more  or  less  an  inheritance 
and  a  profession  ;  and  a  larger  measure  of  the  benevolent 
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energy  for  which  England  is  so  honourably  conspicuous  Europe,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
might  with  good  effect  be  directed  to  the  rescue  and  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  It  is  not  sug- 
reformation  of  children  whom  circumstances  have  put  in  gested  that  the  Bmphytstisis  is  exactly  the  tenure  we  want, 
training  for  the  Devil  s  regiment.  but  a  slight  modification  of  it  would  entirely  meet  the  case. 

.  - _  great  advantage  of  any  perpetual  tenure  to  a  State  or 

corporate  body,  is  that  it  gets  over  the  diflSculty  of  re-letting. 
THE  COMMONS,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM.  This  great  door  for  jobbery  is  closed.  The  tenant,  having 

No.  H.  3’  perpetual  lease,  is  quite  independent  of  the  Government ; 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  relation  between  landlord  and  pays  his  rent  he  cannot  be  touched.  Moreover, 

tenant  is  to  provide  compensation  for  improving  expenditure  f'he  difficulty  of  giving  compensation  for  improvements  is 
for  which  the  tenant  has  not  received  due  return  at  the  ®^f'irely  removed.  The  tenant  has  the  be^t  of  all  security  ; 
expiration  of  his  lease.  This  diflSculty,  it  is  often  urged,  he  can  go  into  the  market  and  sell  his  improvements  for 
may  be  overcome  by  giving  the  tenant  compensation  for  worth.  Thus  the  objections  commonly,  and 

unexhausted  improvements.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  reason,  made  against  the  State  as  landlord  are  removed, 

meet  the  case,  but,  at  the  best,  compensation  is  a  cumbrous  .  Government  must  be  of  very  little  use  for  any  purpose  if 
way  of  doing  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  this  knotty  equal  to  the  task  of  collecting  rents, 

question  arises :  may  not  the  landlord,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2.  It  is  not  proposed  that,  on  acquiring  the  Gompaons, 
lease,  have  accepted  a  lower  rent  as  a  set  off  to  any  improve-  the  State  should  put  up  buildings,  d^in  the  land,  and 
ment  that  might  be  executed  by  the  tenant  ?  This  question  otherwise  make  it  ready  for  use.  What  is  suggested  is 
is  not  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  as  the  next :  is  a  tenant  to  be  that  the  land  should  be  divided  into  convenient  blocks,  as 
allowed  to  improve  a  farm  against  the  landlord’s  wishes  or  far  as  possible  of  small  size,  but  sufficient  for  the  support 
without  his  consent  ?  Lord  Huntly,  in  the  Bill  he  intro-  of  a  family.  The  land  should  thus  be  let  on  a  perpetual 
duced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  says  he  may.  tenure,  at  a  fair  market  rent.  For  the  first  few  years,  and 
That  is  one  solution,  but  anew  difficulty  arises:  what  is  until  the  land  was  reclaimed,  the  rent  might  be  small.  In 
the  security  of  the  landlord  against  bogies  improvements  ?  order  to  prevent  the  land  falling  into  the  hands  of  middle- 
Lord  Huntly ’s  Bill  provides  an  application  to  the  Inclo-  men  or  speculators,  none  would  be  given  except  to  these 
sure  Commissioners  and  summary  arbitration.  But  the  who  actually  settled  on  the  land,  and  became  the  cultivators 
trouble  and  expense  of  this  would  form  a  very  heavy  draw-  of  it.  In  order  to  prevent  the  system  from  perishing,  it 
back  to  its  advantages.  A  third  question  arises  :  what  is  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  all  sub-letting  of  the  land,  but 
to  be  the  standard  of  compensation,  the  money  spent  by  the  to  allow  the  tenant  to  assign  freely  the  whole  of  his  interest, 
tenant  or  the  enhanced  market  value  of  the  land  ?  It  is  The  cultivator  of  the  soil,  whether  the  first  tenant  or  any 
also  an  inconvenience  that  each  improvement  must  be  successor,  would  thus  always  have  a  permanent  interest, 
considered  separately,  and  that  after  all  there  may  be  a  and  have  every  inducement  to  improve  the  land.  It  is 
set-off  for  deterioration.  necessary  briefly  to  indicate  these  details,  because  such  a 

If  we  desire  to  avoid  these  inconveniences,  and  attempt  a  tenure  is  unfamiliar  to  the  English  law.  Under  such  a 
rational  mode  of  determining  compensation,  we  are  thrust  tenure,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  farmer  would  work  in  a  way 
on  the  other  horn  of  what  proves  a  serious  dilemma.  For  that  has  never  been  seen,  save  in  a  way  that  has  never  been 
what  is  an  improvement,  and  what  is  the  theoretically  per-  seen,  increase  greatly  the  available  stock  of  food,  and  raise 
feet  measure  of  compensation  ?  There  is  one,  simple,  only  himself  to  affluence  in  doing  so.  Considering  what  has  been 
test  by  which  to  discriminate  genuine  improvements  from  done  in  Scotland  on  nineteen  years*  leases,  there  can  be 
enterprising  expenditure  that  results  in  no  benefit  to  the  little  hesitation  in  predicting  that  perpetuity  of  tenure 
land.  It  is  the  old  idea,  clearly  grasped  and  defined,  more  would  supply  that  “  magic  of  property  ”  which  is  needed  to 
than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Roman  transform  the  waste  places  of  England  into  fertile  fields, 
jurisconsults.  An  improvement  is  that  which  increases  the  3.  So  far,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  well  looked  after, 
market  value  of  land ;  the  value  of  the  improfement  is  but  vrould  not  the  rent  in  the  course  of  time  become 
the  amount  by  which  it  increases  the  market  value  of  land :  merely  nominal,  a  quit-rent?  Twenty  pounds  in  1870 
the  simple  test,  therefore,  of  the  improvement  made  during  may  not  in  1970  be  worth  more  than  twenty  shillings  is 
a  nineteen  years’  lease  is,  how  much  more  rent  can  be  ob-  now.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  suggests  the  idea  of 
tained  for  the  farm  ?  If  a  new  tenant  offers  50?.  more  per  a  revision  of  rent  at  long  periods,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
annum,  then  capitalising  the  amount  at  4  per  cent.,  the  becoming  merely  nominal.  The  danger  of  a  revision  of 
value  of  the  improvement  is  1,250?.,  and  that  would  be  the  rent,  upon  however  equitable  principles  it  may  be  conducted, 
amount  to  which  the  outgoing  tenant  would  be  entitled,  is  that  it  shakes  that  sense  of  absolute  security  of  tenure 
But  if  the  whole  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land  is  to  go  which  is  the  essential  idea  of  a  perpetuity.  Another  way 
to  the  tenant,  what  remains  for  the  landlord  ?  Here,  then,  is  to  fix  the  rent  in  money,  and  make  it  vary  with  the 
is  the  dilemma :  either  the  landlord  confiscates  the  tenant’s  price  of  wheat,  meat,  or  some  other  of  the  chief  agricultural 
improvements  by  exacting  a  higher  rent,  or,  if  he  does  not,  products.  Such  a  plan  has  been  often  resorted  to.  and  is 
what  motive  can  he  have  to  encourage  improvement  ?  This,  by  no  means  impossible  to  work. 

of  course,  applies  only  when  the  expense  of  the  improve-  4.  But  does  the  State  not  lose  that  increase  in  the  value 
ment  is  wholly  defrayed  by  the  tenant ;  when  the  landlord  of  the  soil,  which  accrues  to  it  not  from  the  labour  of  the 
and  tenant  enter  into  partnership  for  the  expense,  un-  cultivator,  but  from  some  other  circumstances,  either  pei- 
doubtedly  the  landlord  would  claim  and  obtain  higher  rent,  manent  or  temporary  ?  In  Magdeburg,  through  the 
These  considerations  pave  the  way  for  the  proposal  which  development  of  the  beet-root  culture,  many  of  the  peasant 
it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  advocate,  namely,  that  the  proprietors  have  let  their  lands,  and  retired  from  business 
Commons,  on  being  acquired  by  the  State,  should  be  let  to  to  live  upon  the  rents.  This  new  idle  class  is  by  no 
tenants  in  perpetuity.  means  regarded  by  impartial  observers  with  special  favour. 

In  order  to  induce  a  cultivator  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  j  This  example,  however,  stands  almost  alone  in  Europe, 
soil,  he  must  have  an  enduring  or  permanent  interest  in  it.  j  although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  occasionally  be 
Thus  a  perpetual  tenure,  if  its  terms  are  well  conceived,  is  met  with.  The  question  here  is  that  thorny  one  so  ably 
free  from  all  the  objections  to  which  even  a  nineteen  years’  discussed  by  Mr  Mill  under  the  name  of  “  unearned  incre- 
iease  is  open.  ment.”  His  reasoning  would  conclusively  show  that  the 

L  Even  if  a  perpetual  were  inferior  to  a  precarious  ,  State  in  establishing  a  new  tenure  should  secure  to  itself 
tenure,  it  is  the  best  for  lands  held  from  a  State  or  cor-  1  every  accession  of  value,  except  what  was  due  to  the  culti- 
porate  body.  This  discovery  was  made  by  the  munici-  j  vator  himself.  Theoretically  the  reasoning  is  unassailable, 
palities  of  Italy  during  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Roman  but  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out  requires  consideration, 
^phe ;  it  was  adopted  by  ecclesiastical  corporations.  Practically  the  conspicuous  sources  of  unearned  increment 
^nd  finally,  even  by  private  individuals ;  it  was  known  are  only  two— when  minerals  are  found,  or  houses  are 
y  a  name  of  Greek  origin,  emphyteusis.  So  widely  |  built  on  the  land,  or  the  land  is  required  for  a  street,  rail- 
^  it  spread  that  traces  of  it,  in  a  more  or  less  way,  or  such  special  purpose.  Now  the  perpetual  tenure 
storted  shape,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  >  suggested  would  give  the  tenant  no  right  to  the  minerals 
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tenure  might,  with  equal  force,  have  been  applied  to  pro* 
prietorship  as  contrasted  with  a  precarious  tenure.  The 
author  of  the  very  able  report  on  Land  Tenure  in  Prussia 
(Land  Tenure  Report,  Vol.  I.,  459)  observes : — “There  are 
not  wanting  signs,  looming  it  may  be  on  the  far  horizon 
that  two  great  dangers  are  menacing  England.  The  one  is 
the  disproportionate  uiilanded  or  unpropertied  class.  The 
other  is  a  possible  decline  of  manufacturing  industry.”  The 
recent  report  of  Dr  Anderson  on  the  Machinery  Departmwit 
of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  warns  us  that  foreign  competitors 
are  treading  fast  on  our  heels,  and  that  our  manufacturing 
supremacy  is  not  to  be  easily  retained.  How  then,  with  a 
discontented  peasantry  and  mutinous  artisans,  can  we  hope 
to  out-distance  nations  of  proprietors?  These  are  consi¬ 
derations  that  ought  to  make  us  pause,  before  we  recklessly 
throw  away  the  last  chance  of  establishing  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietary  without  a  political  and  social  revolution. 

Perpetual  tenures  have  most  frequently  been  resorted  to 
either  by  corporate  bodies,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  managing 
land,  or  to  persons  reclaiming  waste  land.  A  few  only  of 
the  more  interesting  examples  may  be  cited ; — 

The  Netherlands.  Leases  in  perpetuity  have  been  often 
granted  in  the  province  of  Groningen  of  unredaimed 
lands  to  those  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  and  labour  of' 
bringing  them  under  cultivation.  Indeed  the  commoi 
tenure  in  that  province  is  a  perpetuity  of  a  peculiar  kind^ 
resembling  in  some  respects  our  copyhold,  and  called 
Beklemrecht. 

Denmark.  The  agrarian  revolution  that  has  for  years' 
been  in  progress  in  Denmark  has  made  most  of  tin  • 
peasants  independent  of  their  lords,  but  they  are  restricUd 
from  letting  their  lands  except  on  a  peasant’s  tenure  for  the 
next  twenty  years. 

Prussia.  The  old  perpetual  tenants  have  been  converted 
into  freeholders.  This  change  has  been  beneficial,  owing  to 
the  old  tenure  having  many  inconvenient  incidents  which 
made  disputes. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  In  this  Duchy  we  have  a  good 
instance  of  the  vexatious  incidents  attached  to  the  old 
perpetual  tenures,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  legishrtioifc 
for  the  conversion  of  the  incidents  into  a  rent-charge,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  rent-charge. 

Spain.  The  Foros  de  Gsdicia.  In  ancient  times  the 
feudal  lease  in  Galicia  was  329  years,  with  a  rent  reserved 
either  in  money  or  kind.  After  much  dispute  the  tennrar 
were  made  perpetual  by  royal  edict. 

In  Asturias  there  were  similar  tenuies.  “  The  antiquify 
of  this  system  dates  from  the  first  epoch  of  the  Monarcycal 
restoration  after  the  Moorish  conquest.  By  the  charter  of 
the  conquest  and  the  liberality  of  kings,  the  (diiefs  and 
monasteries  became  owners  of  immense  uncultivated  land 
which  they  could  not  or  disdained  to  cultivate ;  they 
resolved,  therefore,  to  cede  portions  to  tenants  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  same  as  proprietor!  under 
two  conditions  : — fii*stly,  they  reserved  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
produce ;  and  secondly,  the  concession  was  not  to  be  per* 
petual,  but  only  temporary,  and  generally  lasted  for  the 
lifetime  of  three  kings.  The  industrious  and  frugal 
character  of  the  tenants  converted  this  uncultivated  land 
into  plantations,  artificial  fields,  and  farms,  which  the 
original  owners  endeavoured  to  obtain  with  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  concession.”  The 
tenants  w'ho  had  been  in  possession  for  100  years  resisted, 
and  ultimately  the  perpetuity  of  the  tenure  had  to  be 
admitted. 

Portugal.  In  the  province  of  Minho,  containing  648 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  one  million,  the  land  li 
nearly  all  held  “under  one  system  called  emphyteusis f  a 
system  represented  as  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
tenant,  productive  of  increase  in  the  population,  favourable 
also  to  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  containing  within 
itself  incentives  to  exertion  to  stimulate  the  tenant  or 
farmer  to  render  the  soil  as  productive  as  possible.  •  •  •  ' 
It  is  the  most  cultivated  province  in  Portugal,  and  one  m 
which  the  least  poverty  is  said  to  exist.”  Such  is  the 
statement  of  Mr  Doria,  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Portugal 
“The  real  superiority  of  the  system,”  he  adds,  “is  most 
apparent  in  instances  of  reclaiming  large  tracts  of  unculti¬ 
vated  lands.” 


underneath  the  surface,  except  in  so  far  as  these  were 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  itself.  Similarly, 
the  tenant  could  not  build  except  for  the  same  purpose — the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  tenure  would  be  an  agricul¬ 
tural  tenure,  and,  therefore,  no  object  could  be  served  by 
giving  the  cultivator  the  control  of  the  soil,  or  any  interest 
further  than  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
If,  therefore,  the  land  could  best  be  used  for  mines,  or  was 
reejuired  for  building,  by  the  growth  of  a  town  or  village, 
the  State  would  resume  its  control,  subject  to  giving  full 
compensation  to  the  agricultural  tenant. 

'Hiese  do  not  exhaust  the  sources  of  unearned  increment, 
but  many  of  the  other  sources  could  be  got  at  by  reserving 
to  the  State  the  right  of  pre-emption.  In  the .  old  Roman 
emphyteusis  this  right  belonged  to  the  owner  or  rent- 
receiver  ;  by  paying  as  much  as  the  highest  bond  fide  offer, 
ho  could  resume  tlm  land.  The  choice  lies  between  these 
methods  and  a  periodical  revision  of  rent.  The  objection 
to  the  latter  course  is  that  it  impairs  the  security  of  the 
tenure,  until  experience  of  the  revision  shows  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  ccmfiscation  of  the  tenant’s  improvements 
under  the  name  of  “  unearned  increment.” 

5.  Substantially  the  right  of  a  <  perpetual  tenant  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  owuei'idkip ;  why,  then,  not  at  once  give  the  fee- 
simple  to  the  tenants  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  a  few 
years  the  tenants  would  be  bought  out,  and  the  land  farmed 
again  on  a  precarious  tenure.  Besidesy  it  would  be  di£Bcult  j 
to  attach  to  the  fee-simple '  the  restrictions  that  must  be 
enforced  in  order  to  m:ike  sure  that  the  cultivator  should 
have  a  durable  interest  in  the  soil. 

There  is  another  reason.  A  perpetual  rent  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  those  who  intend  to  farm  as  contrasted  with 
those  who  only  seek  an  investment  for  their  money.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  farmer  has  a  capital  of  500/.  It  is  mu^  better 
that  he  should  rent  a  farm,  converting  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  money  into  movable  stock,  instead  of  buying  out  and 
out  a  little  patch  for  400/.,  and  spending  only  100/.  on 
stock.  A  sensible  farmer  buying  land  would  endeavour  to 
mortgage  it,  so  as  to  leave  his  capital  free  to  fructify  unden* 
his  personal  suporinteudenco  and  skill.  The  natural  resort 
of  a  peasant  buying  laud  is  mortgage.  Now  a  perpetual 
rent  is  a  self-acting,  cheap  mortgage,  with  the  advantage 
that  the  principal  cannot  be  called  up.  It  has  been 
observed  in  several  countries  cultivated  by  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  that  they  show  a  strong  disposition  to  invest  their 
savings  in  the  purchase  of  more  land  rather  than  in  the 
improvement  of  what  they  already  possess.  This  mistaken 
{)olicy  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that  their  only  idea  of  land 
tenure  is  that  of  complete  ownership,  and  by  the  hope  that, 
onee  they  have  tlie  land,  they  will  find  the  means  of  culti¬ 
vating  it.  In  our  country  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  trio 
engaged  in  cultivation, — the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the 
labourer, — that  wo  have  some  difliculty  in  entering  into  the 
ideas  of  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  a  system  wiiore 
these  throe  become  at  most  two,  and  often  only  one. 

G.  The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
State  intervention.  If  we  once  anive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  creation  of  a  peasantry  or  small  yeomanry  is  a 
worthy  object  of  public  policy,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
the  task  must  bo  undeilaken  by  the  State.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  entrant  to  private  persons,  after  giving  them 
the  ownorship  of  the  commons,  the  task  of  restoring  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  to  the  soil.  Such  a  scheme  as  has 
been  discussed  in  brief  outline  requires  the  aid  and  action 
of  Government.  Such  interference  is  justified  by  the  most 
obvious  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  is  free  from  the  chief 
objections  to  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  Government. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended 
precludes  mure  than  the  briefest  reference  to  what  is,  after 
all,  immeasurably  the  strongest  part  of  the  case.  In  Europe, 
btiginniug  with  France  at  {he  Revolution,  going  on  to 
Prussia  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  passing,  in 
1848,  through  the  chief  Principalities  of  Germany  and  the 
Empire  of  Austria,  through  Russia  more  recently,  and 
through  Denmark,  there  has  been  a  gigantic  Agrarian 
Revolution.  The  result  is  that  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  France,  Prussia  >  and  the  German  Confederation, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  are  countries  of  peasant  proprietors. 
Every,  argument  that  has  been  used- in  favour  of  perpetual 
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Italy.  In  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy  the  old 
Boman  emphyteusis j  with  slight  modifications,  is  met  with. 
We  are  told  it  is  generally  created  where  the  land  is  very 
poor,  and  the  owner  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  improve  it. 

Greece.  In  the  island  of  Cephalonia  the  old  perpetual 
tenure  still  prevails,  and  it  is  reported  that  while  **  there  is 
no  distinct  class  of  agricultural  labourers  as  in  England,  the 
prevailing  system  of  land  tenure  has  contributed  so  signally 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  island  that  few,  I  believe,  would 
desire  a  change.”  Also,  ‘^Poverty,  in  the  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  that  term,  is  rare,  and  a  state  of  absolute  destitution 
rarer  still.” 

The  existence  of  nearly  a  million  acres  of  unreclaimed 
common  land  in  England  and  Wales  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  perfectly  secure  tenure  and  a 
peasant  proprietary.  The  opportunity  is  fast  slipping  away, 
and,  if  the  occasion  is  not  seized,  all  chance  of  introducing 
an  improved  land  tenure  without  a  social  and  political  con- 
yulsion  will  be  destroyed.  Surely  then,  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  experiment  which  has  been  successfully  made  in  every 
great  country  in  Europe  ought  to  be  tried  here.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeded,  perpetuity  of  tenure  might  be  enforced  in  the  .case 
of  land  held  from  the  Crown  and  corporate  bodies,  to  their 
own  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  their  tenants. 
Thus,  in  a  peaceful  and  practical  way,  the  mischief  of 
divorcing  the  people  from  the  soil  may  to  some  extent  be 
undone.  Such  a  measure  is  conservative  in  the  true  sense. 
It  creates  a  hardy,  vigorous  class  having  a  visible  “  stake  in 
the  country.”  In  these  days  of  military  monarchies,  will  a 
people  fight  for  a  country  in  which  they  have  no  stake  ? 
They  did  so  in  bygone  days  of  deep  ignorance,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  iniquitous  “  press-gang ;”  but  will  they  do 
so  in  future?  Continental  statesmen,  at  all  events,  have 
learned  the  wisdom  and  necessity,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  of  planting  the  people  on  the  soil. 

W.  A.  Hunter. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Ciystal  Palace  is  a  Temple  of  Peace  by  tradition.  It 
is  the  last  enterprise  in  the  world  round  which  we  should 
expect  even  a  war  of  words  to  rage.  But  a  storm  now  has 
gathered  about  the  building  which  threatens  to  shake  it  to 
its  very  foundations.  A  certain  number  of  proprietors  in  the 
speculation  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  directorate. 
English  shareholders  or  proprietors  are  not  usually  reticent 
or  reserved  under  such  circumstances.  They  are  not  easily 
talked  down  or  soothed  into  acquiescence  in  a  policy  they 
believe  to  be  mistaken  where  their  money  is  concerned.  And 
80  the  Irreconcilables,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  the  Syden¬ 
ham  Government,  are  in  open  revolt.  They  require  a  new 
constitution,  a  complete  revolution,  an  entire  bouleversement 
of  affairs.  The  gentleman  who  has  condensed  their  views 
into  a  pamphlet  certainly  brings  serious  charges  against  the 
assailed  Cabinet.  The  W ater  Temples  and  the  Cascades  are 
gone  to  ruin.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  suggests  disorder, 
decay,  neglect.  Where  a  vision  of  tropical  plants  once 
greeted  the  visitor  upon  entrance  he  is  now  confronted  with 
the ^vertisement  of  a  beer-monger  or  an  invitation  to  “a 
ahilling  tea.”  The  refreshment  interest  overpowers  the 
influence  of  everything  else  everywhere.  The  “exquisite 

Sirdens  of  the  Herculaneum  Court,  the  restored  beauties  of 
ineveh,  Byzantium,  the  Alhambra,  the  avenue  of  Egyptian 
lions,  and  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  Kings  all  are  dilapidated 
or  gone.”  The  grounds  are  in  a  still  worse  condition. 
According  to  the  brochure  before  us  the  flowers  are  badly 
chosen  and  the  rosery  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  ivy.  The 
Goths  have  whitewashed  the  famous  “Stalactite  Cave”  and 
thus  destroyed  an  effort  at  teaching  practical  geology  for 
^hich  only  a  penny  was  charged.  This  penny,  however,  it  is 
^mitted,  continues  a  source  of  income  to  the  Company. 
Not  to  go  further  into  details  with  Mr  Heine,  a  great  deal 
that  he  states  may  be  admitted.  The  Crystal  Palace  has 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  beauty,  freshness,  and  novelty. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  first  experiment  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
biudei;  of  conducting  it  have  had  a  most  diflflcult  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  bewildering  task.  They  have  been 
pulled  and  tempted  from  the  very  beginning  from  the  lofty 
injects  to  which  the  edifice  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
juneutly  consecrated.  “The  Crystal  Palace,”  writes  Mr 

home  of  almost  every  exhibition — 
and  I  might  fairly  add,  every  abomination — under  the  sun.” 
flia  is  a  coarse  and  only  partially  true  charge,  but  it  simply 


means  that  in  order  to  make  a  commercial  undertaking  return 
a  dividend  to  those  who  had  invested  in  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  render  it  a  place  of  popular  resort.  People  will  not  come 
to  picture  galleries  or  art  galleries  without  coarser  induce¬ 
ments  for  distraction  are  at  hand.  The  theory  that  they 
will  receive  a  quantity  of  msthetic  culture  through  the  pores 
by  marching  through  avenues  of  plaster  images  or  aisles  of 
coloured  canvas  is  not  only  unsulMtaatial,  but  if  Aminadab, 
who  spins  the  pewter  platter  for  Tony  Lumpkin,. be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  will  be  seen  how  Art  will  be  immediately 
deserted  for  the  sort  of  excitement  which  comes  of  seeing  a 
tangible  wonder.  The  Crystal  Palace  struggled  hard  against 
Aminadab  and  his  following  for  a  considershle  period  ;  but 
in  the  end  the  Directors  had  to  yield.  Holiday  folk,  whose 
shillings  were  all-important,  have  no  passion  for  Flower 
Shows,  no  eagerness  to  attend  Concerts,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  amused.  Mr  Heine  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  there  might  be  an  intrinsic  and  constant  attrac¬ 
tion  associated  with  the  Palace  itself  which  would  enable  it 
to  fulfil  its  superior  functions  and  satisfy  its  fiscal  d'itre 

without  the  aid,  as  it  wei^  of  stimulants.  With  reference  to 
this  point  Mr  Hughes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  replies  ; 
“  The  necessity  for  the  outlay  in  special  attractions,  which  is 
questioned  in  the  circulars,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one-sixth  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Company  (or 
26,000^.)  arises  from  the  sale  of  reserved  seats  and  pro¬ 
grammes.”  If  Mr  Heine  and  his  friends  intend  to  abolish 
the  special  attractions,  here  is  a  pretty  item  for  them  to  bring 
into  their  budget  from  other  sources.  However,  as  we  are 
not  definitely  told  how  the  Palace  would  be  conducted  under 
the  new  organisation,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  say  much  on  thU 
subject.  Would  fireworks  be  regarded  as  vulgar  ;  would  the 
peep-show  of  Pompeii  continue  to  be  encouraged  as  an  extra  ; 
would  a  puppet-stall,  poor  as  any  spectacle  at  the  rural  fair, 
be  allow<^  to  flourish  iu  this  Palace  of  Art  and  Beauty  ?  We 
incline,  with  sincere  regret,  to  the  opinion  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  what  it  is  through  pressure  from  without — through 
the  familiarity  of  our  people  with  the  glass  building,  they 
think  as  little  of  it  now  as  they  do  of  a  railway  terminus ; 
and  for  the  rest,  if  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  concern  as 
a  speculation,  baits  for  common  shillings  must  be  laid,  not 
after  a  method  which  would  be  creditable  to  Mr  Buskin,  but 
after  many  plans  perhaps  not  unfamiliar  to  Mr  Barnum. 

For  our  parts  we  should  like  to  see  the  Palace  improved, 
and  we  should  again  like  the  reforms  to  assume,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  the  drift  which  Mr  Heine  proposes  to  give  them. 
The  exorbitant  charge  for  refreshments  of  every  kind  at  the 
Palace  is  growing  notorious,  and  though  the  farming  of  this 
department  is  said  to  bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  principle  of  mulcting  hungry  excursionists  above 
any  fair  or  reasonable  tariff  is  as  perilous  us  it  is  unjust.  Mr 
Thomas  Hughes,  by  the  way,  comes  forward  with  a  vigorous 
defence  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  management  over 
which  he  presides,  we  sh.all  say  not  only  so  ably,  but  so 
elegantly,  for  his  constant  interviews  with  crowned  heads, 
“leading  them  to  the  box,”  in  his  official  capacity,  are  worthy 
the  oldest  courtier  who  ever  sidled  like  a  crab  out  of  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Mr  Hughes  says  the  Palace  is  as  staunch 
as  could  lie  expected.  He  claims  that  the  outlays  have  been 
judicious  and  essential,  and  that  the  graver  imperfections  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  are  the  result  of  “  faults  and 
omissions  in  the  original  designs  and  construction  of  the 
building,  when  Mr  Fuller  was  managing  director  and  Mr 
Scott  Russell  one  of  the  directors  of  the  oompaiiy.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  despite  the  warm  language  employed  in  the  quarrel, 
as  it  stands,  that  a  compniniise  may  be  come  to.  If  it  were 
only  for  what  Mr  Manns  and  Mr  George  Grove  have  done 
for  music  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  That  vein,  under  skilled,  industrious,  and  talented 
management,  has  been  instructively  and  successfully  worked. 
The  orchestra  at  Sydenham,  for  delicacy,  finish,  and  firmness, 
when  led  by  its  own  chef,  is  second  to  none  in  Europe.  And 
if  the  Crystal  Palace  were  to  be  carted  off  some  fine  morning 
and  sold  piecemeal  for  old  glass  and  old  iron,  what  would  we 
do  for  the  entertainment  of  Shahs,  and  Sultans,  and  Khe¬ 
dives,  who  are  regularly  brought  down  to  Sydenham  to  be 
entertained,  to  be  astonished,  if  not  delighted  ?  At  any  rate, 
we  do  not  anticipate  for  a  long  while  yet  the  abolition  or 
disappearance  of  the  Palace.  It  may  even  survive  until  a 
generation  has  arisen  which  will  know  not  Aminadab  who 
spins  the  pewter  platter,  and  which  will  reject  everything  in 
the  way  of  amusement  which  is  not  a  vehicle  for  amusement 
or  an  opportunity  for  instruction. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

“  The  Suez  Canal  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  science  !  ” — so  the  Times  wrote,  after  the  successful 
completion  of  an  undertaking  which  until  then  had  been 
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I  commencement  of  those  works  of  excavation  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity.  But  this  we  know,  that  they  are  traceable  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  most  of  the  colossal  works  in 
Egypt  were  constructed  that  excite  our  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

Champollion  attributes  the  formation  of  the  first  Canal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea  to  Eameses  II.,  who  lived  about 
1300  B.C.  Historically  certain  is  the  fact  of  Neko,  the  son  of 
Psammitich,  having  resolved  upon  and  commenced  to  con-^ 
struct  such  a  canal.  This  was  about  600  B.C.  He  stopped 
however,  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  because  an  oracle  had 
declared  that  he  was  working  for  a  barbarian  ”  (t»  $ap^dpif 
iLinhv  irpotpya^fadai).  It  meant,  probably,  that  a  foreign 
invasion  would  thereby  be  facilitated.  Thus  a  similar  reason 
to  that  which  has  influenced  statesmen  of  our  time  wag 
already  given  by  an  ancient  vaticination.  However,  the 
labours  begun  under  Neko  were  afterwards  completed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Persian  King  Darius ;  and  Herodotus  actually 
saw  the  canal  in  use.  To  many  a  one  who  has  formed  too 
bright  an  idea  of  the  “  marvellous  ”  progress  of  our  age,  it 
may  do  good  to  peruse  the  simple  words  of  the  Greek  histo¬ 
rian.  “  Neko  was  the  son  of  Psammitich,  and  became  ruler 
of  Egypt :  he  first  set  about  the  Canal  that  leads  to  the  Red 
Sea  (i*  Sicipvxi  i‘KfX€lprjfft  irpSnos  is  r^v  'Epvdp^u  edKaaoay 
<P(povap)y  and  which  Darius  the  Persian  in  later  times  com¬ 
pleted.  Its  length  is  a  voyage  of  four  days  ;  and  in  width  it 
was  so  dug  that  two  triremes  might  be  rowed  abreast. 

1  The  water  is  drawn  into  it  from  the  river  Nile  ;  it  enters 
it  a  little  above  the  town  of  Bubastis,  passes  in  proximity 
to  the  Arabian  town  of  Patumos,  and  ^  reaches  the  Bed 
Sea.  Those  parts  of  the  Egyptian  plain  that  are  situated 
towards  Arabia  were  excavated  first.  Above  this  plain 
is  the  mountain  that  stretches  towards  Memphis,  where 
the  quarries  are.  Consequently  the',  Canal  is  carried  along 
the  base  of  this  mountain,  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  it  then 
extends  to  the  defiles,  turning  from  the  mountain  towards 
the  meridian  and  the  south  inward,  as  far  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Now,  in  that  part  where  there  is  the  shortest  and 
directest  passage  from  the  Northern  Sea  (the  Mediterranean) 
to  the  Southern,  which  is  the  same  as  that  called  the  Bed  Sea,, 
viz.,  from  Mount  Kasios,  that  separates  Egypt  from  Syria— 
from  this  point  the  distance  is  a  thousand  stadia  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf ;  and  this,  therefore,  would  be  the  most  direct  way. 
However,  the  Canal  is  considerably  longer,  because  it  is  more 
winding  ;  and  during  its  excavation  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Egyptians  lost  their  lives  in  the  reign  of  Neko;. 
But  Neko  ceased  digging  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  an  oracle 
having  thrown  an  impediment  in  the  way,  saying  that  *  he 
was  working  for  a  barbarian  the  Egyptians  calling  all  men 
barbarians  that  do  not  speak  the  same  language  as  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  Neko,  having  stopped  the  digging,  busied 
himself  with  warlike  matters  ;  and  triremes  were  built,  some 
on  the  Northern  Sea,  some  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  that  is,  the 
Bed  Sea  ;  of  which  the  docks  are  still  to  be  seen.’^  (Book  IL, 
‘Euterpe,’  158-159.) 

In  Book  IV.,  ‘  Melpomene,’  42,  the  Canal  is  once  more 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

“  Libya  (Africa)  shows  itself  to  be  surrounded  by  water,, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  borders  upon  Asia.  Neko,  the  king  of 


a  sudden  resolve  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  He  threatened 
to  close  the  Canal,  to  extinguish  the  lighthouses,  and  send 
away  the  pilots,  on  the  ground  that  the  tarifif  of  fees  and  tolls 
fixed  by  the  International  Court  forced  the  Company  to  work 
the  Canal  at  a  loss.  The  difliculty  was  fortunately  over¬ 
come  for  the  moment  by  the  Sultan  transmitting  an  order  to 
bis  vassal,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  take  military'possession 
of  this  important  water-way.  It  stands,  however,  to  reason 
that  this  temporary  shift,  which  induced  M.  de  Lesseps  to 
reconsider  his  idea,  leaves  the  whole  question  on  a  very 
uiisatisfiictory  basis.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  bring  about  a  more*  definite  settlement.  The  Central 
Asian  Bailway  scheme,  with  which  the  originator  of  the 
('anal  is  at  present  occupied,  and  which  is  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  Russian  progress  in  the  direction  of  India,  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  serve  as  an  additional  inducement  to  English 
statesmen  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  Canal  question. 
A  mere  policy  of  inactivity  might  one  day  prove  to  have  been 
a  sad  want  of  foresight — as  deplorable  as  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  showed,  when 


Palmerston  showed,  when  persistently  sneering  at  an  enter¬ 
prise  the  non-execution  of  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been 
a  reproach  to  our  boasted  civilisation. 

Lord  Palmerston,  when  ridiculing  the  Canal  scheme,  was 
no  doubt  moved  by  grave  political  considerations,  which  he 
tiid  not  care  to  avow.  According  to  his  wont,  he  endeavoured 
to  hide  his  misgivings  under  the  cloak  of  jibes.  That  flippant, 
jesting  way  of  treating  in  Parliament  great  State  questions 
had  become  his  second  nature ;  and  he  employed  it  most 
successfully  in  home  aflairs,  as  “  the  Tory  leader  of  a  Liberal 
|Mirty.”  Whilst  assuming  jaunty,  progressive,  even  dare-devil 
airs,  he  actually  blocked  up  the  road  of  Beform.  The  same 
arts  he  occasionally  applied  abroad,  but  with  indififerent  suc¬ 
cess.  .His  funny,  or  rather  would-be  funny,  saying  about 
Schleswig-Holstein  is  still  remembered  with  gusto  by  those 
who  love  an  attempt  at  a  bon-mot  far  more  dearly  than  truth. 
Yet  he  lived  to  see  that  question,  which  he  declared  to  be  so 
insoluble  a  puzzle,  settled  at  last  in  the  same  way  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of  which  it  was  simply  the 
German  counterpart.  We  who  have  steadily  worked  for  the 
solution  of  the  SSchleswig-Holstein  question,  can  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  how  petty  the  devices  of  the  famed  statesman  were. 
Even  so  it  was  with  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  to  this  day  difficult  to  understand  how  Stephen¬ 
son,  the  originator  of  so  many  powerful  engineering  creations, 
could  be  brought  to  say,  that  if  the  Isthmus  were  cut  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  would  be  a  mere  ditch  full  of  stagnant  water, 
and  that  it  would  speedily  fill  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand 
at  its  outlet  into  the  Mediterranean  and  throughout  its  course 
across  the  Desert  Opinions  subsequently  given  by  Dutch, 
(Rrman,  French,  and  even  English  engineers  are  known  to 
h..ve  been  opposed  to  this  gloomy  view.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  want  of  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Or  how 
else  are  we  to  explain  the  action  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redclifle,  as  ambassador  in  Turkey,  who  exerted  himself  to 
thwart  the  enterprise  on  account  of  the  political  dangers  that 
were  considered  to  be  lurking  in  it  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  best  for  the  interests  of  this 
country  if  its  statesmen,  when  they  saw  that  the  building  of 
the  ('anal  could  not  be  prevent^  any  more,  had  quickly 
resolved  u|K)n  a  leading  and  executive  part  in  it,  instead  of 
feebly  endeavouring  to  stop  progress  by  half-hearted  quips. 
They  let  pass  by  the  occasion  ;  and  the  (Janal  was  built  in 
spite  of  them.  The  question  now  is  to  secure  some  control 
over  this  route,  so  as  not  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  actual 
or  possible  enemies  of  England. 

From  this  political  aspect  of  the  case  we  will  turn  to-day 
to  a  much-forgotten  page  in  the  annals  of  early  civilisation. 
Asa  “marvel  of  modem  science ’’the  designated  the 
Ganal.  And  yet  the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  which  wo 
know  in  Egypt  had  already  established  a  similar  communica¬ 
tion.  The  **  Father  of  History,”  Herodotus,  speaks  of  it  in 
his  own  (luaint  and  quiet  way  ;  and  us  late  as  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era  that  water-way  across  the  Isthmus 
had  remained,  with  u  short  interruption,  in  a  navigable  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  true  the  direct  cut  from  sea  to  sea  had  not  then 
l>een  made.  Nevertlieless  the  Canal  communication  existed, 
at  that  time  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Whilst  in  our  own  days  nearly 
a  straight  aperture  has  been  effected  from  Port  Said,  on  Lake 
Menzaleh,  through  the  Ballah  and  Timsah  (or  Crocodile) 
Lakes  to  the  so-ciuled  Bitter  Lakes,  and  thence  to  Suez,  in 
olden  times  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  was  used  ;  and 
where  this  river  became  no  longer  navigable,  a  channel  was 
«‘stablished  leadin/^  to  the  Bed  Sea.  That  channel,  begun 
near  the  present  site  of  Suez,  was  carried  across  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bubastis,  The 


ii.  JJuriug  tne  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  in  the  seveu^^u 
century,  the  Canal  must  have  partly  been  destroyed ;  for 
Aniru,  one  of  the  generals  of  Omar,  proposed  establishing  a 
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water  communication  from  Suez  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium.  It 
was  from  fear  lest  the  Christians  might  gain  access  for  their 
vessels  to  Arabia  that  Omar  rejected  the  proposition.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  restore  the  Canal  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  remained  now  navigable  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  when  a  Khalife,  in  order  to  starve 
Mekka  and  Medina,  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  1 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  Bona¬ 
parte  came  to  Egypt — that  is  to  say,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 

^^rs _ no  further  mention  was  made  of  the  Canal.  Now, 

however,  “modern  science’*  has  accomplished  a  “marvel’.’ 
which,  in  another  form,  had  already  been  effected  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  that  change  in  Jewish  theology  began  which 
afterwards  embroiled  so  many  nations  in  useless  doctrinal 
quarrels,  and  served,  in  not  a  few  countries,  to  throw  back 
the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Karl  Blind. 


THE  PONTIGNY  PILGRIMAGE. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exceedingly  clever  gentle- 
meu  who  organised  the  pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Monial  and 
Poiitigny  chose  a  time  when  they  were  likely  to  be  written 
about.  Whether  for  or  against  did  not  matter  much  so  long 
as  they  were  noticed.  Less  astute  men  than  Archbishop 
Manning  and  Monsignor  Patterson  are  aware  of  the  straits 
to  which  Special  Correspondents  are  usually  reduced  in  August 
and  September,  and  are  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  their  legiti¬ 
mate  expectations  should  be  disappointed.  It  is  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  such  proceedings  should  have  the  utmost 
publicity. 

As  a  numerical  success,  Pontigny  has  not  equalled  Paray, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss  to  Mon- 
signor  Patterson.  But  though  the  number  of  pilgrims  was 
smaller  this  year  than  last,  the  devotees  will  not  allow  that 
the  prestige  of  pilgrimages  is  on  the  wane.  It  was  perfectly 
natural,  they  say,  that  the  Sacre  Coeur  itself  should  draw 
better  than  a  saint,  however  eminent  and  respectable.  The 
number  of  English  pilgrims  was  disappointingly  small ;  but 
what  was  wanting  in  mere  bulk  was  amply  made  up  in 
enthusiasm.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  enjoyable  outing — 
brief,  but  delightful.  The  only  incident  which  threw  any 
gloom  over  the  excursion  was  the  death  of  Pi'ocurator  P^re 
^rbier,  on  whom  fell  all  the  task  of  the  preparation,  and 
who  expired  just  at  the  moment  when  the  lon^expected 
English  Pilgrimage  came  in  sight.  As  the  stalwart  Father  lay 
on  the  pallet  bed  in  his  cell,  clad  in  his  homely  cassock  and 
with  crucifix  in  hand,  one  might  have  fancied  him  only  rest¬ 
ing  after  his  long  day  of  hard  work.  It  was  even  so  his  weep¬ 
ing  brothers  put  it,  with  real  French  sentiment — “  He  has  but 
headed  the  procession  one  step  beyond  this  world  to  a  better !  ” 
It  was  a  gloomy  episode  enough ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  its  occurrence  did  not  damp  the  ardour  or  diminish  the 
hospitality  of  the  good  Peres  de  St  Edm^.  How  many  bottles 
of  wine  must  have  been  extracted  from  the  monastic  cellars, 
or  how  many  chickens  met  with  premature  ends  among  the 
ecclesiastical  homesteads,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 
The  fathers  made  up  their  minds  to  do  the  thing  well,  and 
they  spared  no  expense.  The  old  virtue  of  hospitality  cer¬ 
tainly  came  into  full  relief  during  the  few  days  spent  by  the 
pilgrims  at  Pontigny.  The  modern  science  of  political 
economy  has  thrown  some  discredit  on  the  antique  alms¬ 
giving  of  the  convent  gate,  which,  it  holds,  encouraged 
vagrancy  and  mendicancy  ;  but  this  affair  at  Pontigny  was 
exceptional  Like  Christmas — or  like  the  ecclesiastical  pic¬ 
nic  it  has  been  christened — it  comes  but  once  a  year,  and 
should  certainly  bring  good  cheer  when  it  does  arrive.  It 
was  literally  a  big  Cook’s  Excursion,  and  the  catering  would 
have  done  credit  even  to  the  hotel  coupons  of  that  enterprising 
firm.  Then  again,  on  the  score  of  sesthetic  effect,  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  praise.  There  were  incon¬ 
gruities,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  being  grafted  on  the  nineteenth  century.  Mon- 
siguor  Patterson  in  his  purple  vestments  looked  oddly 
enough^  scrambling  to  catch  a  train ;  and  more  than  once  the 
Itinerarium  was  broken  in  upon  by  an  irreverent  guard 
appearing  at  the  carriage-window  when  the  train  was  in  full 
motion  and  crying  out,  “Vos  billets,  messieurs,”  or  inter* 
^ptuig  the  five-and-fortieth  Ave  Maria  in  the  Joyful 
““ysteries  of  the  Rosary  by  throwing  wide  the  door  and 
snouting,  «  Melun  !  Vingt  minutes  dTarrdt.’’  The  meeting 
01  the  French  and  English  processions  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
wher^n  the  magnificent  Cistercian  Abbey  stands  ought  to 

f a  climax,  and  would  have  been,  had  not  the  Hymn 
of  St  Edmund’s  Pilgrims  been  taken  up  in  two  utterly 
oiffereut  times  and  tunes  at  the  opp>osite  ends  of  the 
pr^Mion,  while  the  active  ecclesiastics  in  the  centre  with 
ophicleides  and  euphoniums  nearly  blew  themselves  into  fits 

t  a  third  key  to  set  the  other  two 

8  raight.  Each  pursued  the  anything  but  even  tenor  of  his 


way,  innocent  of  what  the  others  were  doing ;  but  the  effect 
from  the  middle  of  a  field  skirting  the  line  of  procession  was 
distre^ingly  discordant.  The  Vesper-service  and  procession 
aux  cierges  of  Wednesday  evening  were  perfect  Never  did 
Gregorians  come  forth  with  so  sonorous  an  unison ;  never 
^ax  chandlery  was  indulged  in  with  so  unsparing  a  hand. 
At  the  Low  Mass  on  Thursday,  as  during  all  the  small  hours 
that  su^eeded  midnight  on  W ednesday,  the  quiet  business  of 
the  visit  to  the  shrine  was  being  done.  The  pilgrims  con¬ 
fessed  and  communicated  at  the  High  Altar  or  in  one  of  the 
many  chapels  that  star  it  round,  while  an  incessant  single  file 
passed  up  the  narrow  stairway  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  the 
Archbishop  some  seven  centuries  dead,  and  who  lay  there  in 
his  glass  case  looking  so  ludicrously  like  a  pickled  prelate. 
But  the  faithful  could  not  see  it  so.  They  reverently  placed 
their  chaplets  on  the  shrine  to  be  blessed  by  the  dead  mau, 
or  ^bent  to  kiss  the  step  of  the  tiny  chapel  where  a  divine 
apparition  warned  S.  Thomas  a  Becket  of  his  impending 
martyrdom.  It  was  a  night  to  be  much  remembered  by 
Pontigny;  and  when  the  eight  o’clock  bell  rang  for  the 
Bishop  of  Amycla’s  Mass  in  the  morning,  they  went  at  it 
again  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Mr  Ravenstein,  in 
his  ^  Statistics  of  Religious  Denominations,’  calculated  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  Dissenter  did  as  much 
church-going — or  rather  chapel-going-r-work  as  ten  Church¬ 
men.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  how  far  the  Romanist 
or  the  Methodist  exceeds  the  normal  average  when  the  reli¬ 
gious  pulse  is  at  fever-heat  in  the  thick  of  a  Revival  or  a 
Pilgrimage. 

The  text  of  Archbishop  Manning’s  sermon  at  High  Mass 
the  same  morning  was  scarcely  opportune — “  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  Now,  scarcelv  the  least 
accurate  disciple  of  Loyola  would  venture  to  describe  the 
system  of  Rome  as  one  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  Archbishop’s  quotation  from 
the  Apostle  must  of  necessity  be  simply  convertible,  it  is  still 
open  to  question  whether  the  popular  mind,  unaccustomed  to 
the  logic  of  the  Schools,  would  not  be  likely  to  do  a  little 
turning  about  on  its  own  account,  and  argue,  “  Where  liberty 
is  not,  the  Spirit  is  not”  However,  a  go<^  many  fallacies 
pass  current  in  sermons,  even  without  the  adjuncts  of  High 
Mass  in  a  Cistercian  Ab^y  to  help  them  in  the  process.  The 
Archbishop  settled  that  England  owed  reparation  to  the 
Church  for  past  spoliations,  and  that  it  was  an  unconscious 
working  of  baptismal  i^ace  which  led  the  Establishment 
to  “  sweep  and  garnish  ”  its  house  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
cathedrals  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  faith  and  practice. 
Here  agaiq  the  quotation  was  scarcely  happy.  Some  texts 
have  uncomfortable  contexts,  and  the  Archbishop  probably 
forgot,  amid  his  suave  and  facile  periods,  that  the  occasion  of 
the  sweeping  and  garnishing  of  the  house  was  for  the  return 
of  the  evil  spirit  who  had  gone  forth  and  taken  unto  himself 
seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  whose  arrival  in  the 
swept  and  garnished  house  was  to  make  the  last  state  of  the 
man  worse  than  the  first  Only  then  it  never  does  to  push 
these  quotations  too  far.  England  was  to  “come  round.” 
If  England  would  not  do  it  of  her  own  accord,  then  Rome 
was  to  help  her,  was  to  bring  her — and  the  thought  was 
prettily  expressed — even  as  we  bring  the  unconscious  babe 
without  its  volition  tO  the  font.  Rome  was  to  stand  sponsor 
for  the  future  of  England !  We  imagine,  however,  that  it 
will  take  a  good  few  pilgrima^  to  Pontigny  to  bring  tliat 
sturdy  babe  John  Bull  to  the  Roman  Catholic  font. 

A  Broad  Church  Clkrotman. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE  MEANING  OP  WORDS.” 

Sir, — I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  with  Captain  Maxae 
on  the  topics  which  he  has  treated  in  last  week’s  Examiner 
under  the  above  heading.  My  object  in  writing  to  you,  there¬ 
fore,  is  simply  to  correct  sundry  mis-statements  into  which, 
doubtless  through  the  impetuosity  characteristic  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  the  gallaut  Captain  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed. 

One  of  these  is  his  assertion  that  I  have  “  always  declined 
to  face”  the  question  whether,  in  our  National  Schools,  “the 
Bible  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  children  as  a  supernatural 
book,  or  merely  as  a  human  book.”  Captain  Maxse  admits 
having  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject.  If  he  will  refer 
to  that  correspondence  he  will  find  that  I  there  distinctly 
maintained  that  it  would  be  the  teacher’s  duty  to  put  the 
Bible  before  the  children  neither  as  a  supernatural  nor  a 
human  book,  but  simply  as  a  book,  without  committing  him¬ 
self  to  any  dogmatic  statement  on  the  subject  Indeed, 
Captain  Maxse  admits  this,  so  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  he  can  say  that  I  haye  “  declined  to  face  ”  the 
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qiiefitioD.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  think  such  a  method 
feasible,  but  that  is  quite  another  matter.  All  that  I  main¬ 
tain  is,  that  it  is  fair  to  all  parties,  inasmuch  as,  while  leaving 
nothing  to  be  unlearnt,  it  allows  of  supplementary  instruction 
elsewhere. 

Captain  Maxse  misrepresents  me,  also,  in  implying  that  I 
propose  to  exclude  certain  teaching  from  the  “  Nationalised  ” 
Oiiurch.  What  I  propose  to  exclude  is  a  limitation  upon  the 
teaching,  by  removing  all  restriction  upon  opinions  and 
expressions,  and  reouiring  only  that  the  teachers  be  tho¬ 
roughly  educated  and  competent  persons,  as  befits  the  holders 
of  office  in  a  State  Educational  institution.  The  effect  of  such 
a  rigime  would,  doubtless,  be  to  exclude  all  teaching  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  experience,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  I  would  exclude  it  by  any  other  means. 

Captain  Maxse’s  whole  system  of  dealing  with  these  ques¬ 
tions  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  an  unsound  basis.  His 
attempt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  things 
“secular”  and  others  tends,  necessarily,  to  make  anything 
like  a  national  system  of  education  ini|>ossible.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  see  this  himself,  for  he  surrenders  the  term  Editca- 
tion  in  favour  of  “  instruments  of  knowledge,”  implying  that 
the  children  should  not,  after  all,  be  educated  in  the  schools, 
but  merely  have  “  instruments  of  knowledge  ”  given  them, 
with  which  they  may,  or  inay  not,  afterwards  educate  them¬ 
selves. 

If  Captain  Maxse  would  follow  his  own  principles  to  their 
logical  extremes,  he  would  find  that  to  insist  on  an  absolute 
separation  between  things  secular  and  others,  would  be  to 
prevent  the  use  even  of  the  most  elementary  instruments  of 
knowledge  ”  in  an  “  unsectarian  ”  school.  For,  if  children 
are  to  be  taught  to  read,  they  must  read  something  ;  and  who 
is  to  decide  what  that  something  is,  and  to  what  words  and 
phrases  the  teacher  is  to  be  restricted  in  explaining  its  mean¬ 
ing?  If  they  are  to  write,  they  run  the  risk  of  copying 
words  which  have  an  ecclesiastical  or  theological  application, 
or  of  remaining  ignorant  of  the  very  spelling  of  those  words. 
While,  if  they  are  to  learn  arithmetic,  they  are  bound  to  run 
foul  of  the  most  sacred  dogmas.  Thus,  if  a  child  is  asked 
how  much  three  times  one  makes,  and  answers  three;  and 
the  question  is  put  to  the  master  whether  it  is  always  so, 
how  is  the  master  in  his  reply  to  evade  a  declaration  involv¬ 
ing  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Tnnitarians  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable,  even  in  imparting  the  most 
elementary  “  instruments  of  knowledge,”  to  leave  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  But  so  far  from  objecting  to  | 
this,  I  propose  to  utilise  his  discretion  still  farther,  and  to 
authorise  him  to  use  all  available  means  for  developing  the 
moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the  “  mechanical  ”  siae  of  his 
pupils*  nature.  Or,  as  Captain  Maxse  insists  on  a  closer 
denuition,  the  sides  by  which  man  holds  relations  with  his 
fellow  man  and  with  the  infinite,  or  ideal,  as  well  as  that 
by  which  he  carries  on  the  struggle  for  physical  existence. 
And  this  last  is  the  side  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Education  League  desires  alone  to  be  recognised  in  the 
National  Schools. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  dissertation  on  the  relative 
natures  of  religion”  and  “sectarianism,”  or  on  Captain 
Maxse’s  startling  proposition  that  “  the  Bible  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  sectarianism.”  Nor  will  I  call  on  him  in  turn  to 
define  for  me  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  terms,  “  super¬ 
natural,”  “earthly,”  “higher  mental  life,”  and  the  like, 
although  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sense  in  which  he 
employs  them  ;  but  shall  be  content  if,  instead  of  calling  my 
propositions  “quaint”  and  “impracticable,”  he  will  first 
master  those  propositions,  and  then  point  out  any  that  are 
moi'e  practical,  more  logical,  and  fraught  prospectively  with 
greater  benefit  to  the  country.  Seeing  that  there  are  no 
subjects  whatever  concerning  which  a  difierence  of  opinion* 
does  not  exist,  the  logical  result  of  Captain  Maxse’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  far  as  he  has  enabled  me  to  comprehend  them, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  negation  of  all  teaching  whatever,  in 
any  institution  claiming  to  be  national. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Sept.  10,  1874.  Edward  Maitland. 


WOMAN  suffrage. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  to  my  last  letter  just  a  few 
explanatory  words  ?  When  arguing  from  our  constitutional 
history  the  permanence  of  our  political  institutions,  I  should 
rather  have  said  the  permanence  of  the  political  principles 
from  which  those  institutions  have  sprung,  involving  as  tney 
do  the  power  of  continual  development,  expansion,  substitu- 
tioQ,  and  even  elimination  in  our  constitutional  system.  One 
of  the  most  necessary  of  these  developments  is,  by  the  admission 
of  all  true  Liberals,  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  system,  according  as  society  recognises  the  growing 
wants  and  importance  of  social  classes.  The  admission  of 
women  to  the  franchise  (putting  aside  the  arguments  of 


abstract  justice  and  the  moral  bearings)  would  thus  be  in 
harmony  with  these  political  principles  which  through  all 
our  history  have  shown  such  vigorous  vitality  as  is  a^rcely 
likely  to  be  withered  up  to  the  root  by  the  putting  forth  a 
new  shoot  of  their  natural  growth. 

Mr  G.  Smith’s  abstract  woman— who  is  like  no  concrete 
woman  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of — is  at  once  Conservative 
reactionary,  priest-ridden,  and  also  revolutionary,  anarchic^ 
and  disposed  to  loosen  the  marriage  ties.  I  venture  to  think 
that,  even  were  the  female  voters  to  be  so  incredibly  silly 
as  he  gloomily  dreams  when  he  pictures  them  going  to  the  poll 
to  destroy  all  free  institutions,  men  would  manage  to  out-vote 
them.  Ours  is  not  a  nation  in  which  rampant  folly  on  vital 
political  questions  is  allowed  to  have  all  its  own  way.  Even 
temporary  retardment  of  progress,  were  it  conceivable  that  this 
would  be  the  result  of  the  “  female  vote,”  would  be  sorely 
recovered  from,  as  far  stronger  hindrances  and  inteiTuptions 
have  been.  But  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  generality  of 
Englishwomen,  national  character  is  quite  as  powerful  an  influ¬ 
ence  as  sex-character,  that  political  action  will  develops  pro- 
gress  in  women’s  intellect  as  it  does  in  the  man’s,  and  that 
timid  Liberals  may  be  comforted  by  seeing  the  present 
undoubted  increase  of  Liberalism  in  women  as  they  gain  an 
interest  in  politics  and  in  proportion  as  their  education 
becomes  more  equal  to  that  of  men. 

September  6th.  I  am,  &c.,  ..  A.  Shore. 


CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  various  letters  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  your  journal  on  the  condition  of  Women  in  India, 
and  have  noticed  the  confusion  which  appears  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  your  correspondents  respecting  the  regulations  in 
India  regarding  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  communicate  to  you  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  They 
are  as  follows : — In  some  portions  of  India  both  men  and 
women  are  allowed  to  eat  flesh,  in  some  portions  men  are 
allowed  to  eat  flesh  but  women  are  forbidden,  and  in  some  mr- 
tions  again  both  men  and  women  are  forbidden  to  eat  flesh.  This 
difference  of  custom  in  different  parts  of  that  great  country 
will  account  for  the  apparent  contradictions  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents. 

The  flesh  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Beef  is  everywhere  forbidden,  and  pork  and  fowl  in 
almost  all  cases.  I  may  mention  with'  regard  to  widows  that 
in  no  districts  are  they  allowed  to  eat  any  description  of  flesh. 

These  remarks  will,  of  course,  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
Hindoos  alone.  The  Mahommedans  are  regulated  by  entirely 
different  customs,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are,  as  a 
rule,  exactly  opposite  the  customs  of  their  Hindoo  brethren. 

I  enclose  my  card,  from  which  you  will  see  that  I  can  speak 
advisedly,  and  am  entitled  to  sign  myself.  An  Indian. 

Ipswich,  September  7th,  1874. 


TROUBADOUR  AND  TROUVERE. 

Sir, — I  notice  that  in  your  issue  of  August  29  the  word 
trouv^re  occurs  in  two  different  articles,  and  in  two  differert 
meanings,  viz.,  once  as  the  name  of  the  knightly  singers 
of  Normandy,  and  northern  France  in  general  937), 
the  second  time  as  that  of  the  poets  of  “the  South  of 
France  and  Catalogna  ”  (p.  941).  The  first  mentioned  use 
of  the  word  is  the  more,  or  rather  the  only  correct 
one.  In  mediaeval  France  the  distinction  between  north  and 
south,  both  with  regard  to  politics  and  literature,  was  much 
more  pronounced  than  at  the  present  day.  Even  their  languages 
differed  considerably  from  each  other,  quite  as  much  as,  for 
instance,  Italian  from  Spanish,  or  English  from  Dutch.  The 
denominations  of  the  poets  were,  as  might  be  expected,  taken 
from  the  idioms  in  which  they  composed  (I  intentiomffiy 
avoid  saying  wrote)  respectively  ;  the  word  “  trouv^re”  beiM 
derived  from  the  verb  of  langue  d’o'il,  trouver^  and  the  word 
“  troubadour  ”  (or  more  correctly  “  trobador  ”),  from  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  or  langue  d’oc  form  of  the  same  verb,  trobar.  Th® 
modern  form  of  the  word  trouv^re  as  nominative  singular  is 
in  itself  an  anomaly.  In  old  French  the  word  follows  the 
third  declension  ;  nom.  sing,  troveree,  acc.  sing,  troveor^  nom. 
plur.  troveorj  acc.  plur.  troveore  ;  the  reader  therefore  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  our  modem  plural  answers  to  the  nom.  sing,  of  the 
old  language.  The  formation  of  the  word  analogous  to  tn^" 
hacfoiir  would  be  trouveor  or  troveorythe  introduction  of  which 
I  however  do  not  wish  to  advocate,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplanting  an  expression  once  adopted  by  a  new 
one  of  philological  coinage.  Perhaps  many  of  your  readers, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  poetical  freshness  of  Miss  Marzials 
paper,  will  think  these  technical  observations  dry  and  tedious. 
But  ^ing  that  the  whole  subject  is  to  the  majority  of  th® 
English  public  all  but  terra  incognxiay  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  warn  against  a  confusion  of  terms,  which,  once 
indulged  in,  cannot  ]&  easily  got  rid  of  again. 

Sept.  3,  1874.  I  am,  &c.,  F.  Huefteb. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  ISLAM. 

:  Its  History^  Chamcter^  and  Relation  to  Christianity.  By  John 

'  Muhlleisen  Arnold,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.  A.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Persia— Ancient  and  Modem.  By  John  Piggott,  F.S.A.,  &c.  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Mohammedanism,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Islam — for  to 
designate  his  religion  Mohammedanism  is  to  a  Muslim. the 
sort  of  insult  that  calling  his  religion  Popery  is  to  a  Roman 
Catholic — the  religion  of  Islam,  of  Resignation,  that  is, 
and  Peace,  is  one  of  the  chief  forces  that  has  to  be  taken 
account  of  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
must  have  for  us,  therefore,  a  practical  and  political, 
as  well  as  a  speculative  and  philosophical  interest.  Mr 
Bosworth  Smith’s  Royal  Institution  Lectures  on  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Mohammedanism  ”  contain,  however,  nothing 
more  original  than  a  well-balanced  and  popularly-written 
summary  of  the  views  held  now  on  the  subject  by  the  vast 
majority  of  scholars  and  thinkers.  Yet  the  third  edition, 
under  a  new  title,  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Arnold’s  book,  originally 
entitled  ‘  Ishmael ;  or,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,’  sent  us  at 
the  same  time  for  review,  shows  how  much  needed  was  such 
a  work  as  Mr  Smith’s.  For  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Islam — the  main  subject  of  both  works — is  still  presented 
by  the  Rev  Dr  Arnold  as  that  of  a  supematurally  true 
religion  to  a  criminal  “  imposture  ” — a  way  of  presenting 
the  relation  incumbent,  perhaps,  on  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Moslem  Mission  Society.  Far  more  liberal  are,  in 
accordance  with  those  of  his  masters,  the  views  of  Mr 
Smith.  And  yet,  we  fear,  that  his  work  must  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  but  the  necessary  transitional  step  to  conceptions 
of  Christianity  and  of  Islam,  at  once  truer  and  broader, 
more  definite  and  more  practical. 

Of  continued  pmsel^ising  enthusiasm,  peaceful  mis¬ 
sionary  success,  ana,  up  to  a  certain  point,  immense 
progress  thereby  achieved,  Islam  has  much  more  reason 
to  lx)ast  than  Christianity.  With  regard  to  Africa,  for 
instance,  we  usually  think  only  of  the  conquest  of  its 
Christian  States  within  the  half-century  after  the 
Prophet’s  death.  But  ever  since  then  Islam  has  been 
gradually  spreading,  and  by  the  word  of  the  missionary 
rather  than  by  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  over  the  whole 
northern  half  of  the  Continent.  “Starting  from*  the 
north-west  comer,  it  first  marched  southwards  from  I 
Morocco,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuctoo,  and  had  got 
firm  hold  of  the  Mandingoes ;  thence  it  spread  southwards 
again  to  the  Foulahs,  and  then  eastward,  by  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  Lake  Tchad,  where,  finally,  the  Arab  mission¬ 
aries  from  the  West  joined  hands  with  those  from  the  East 

in  the  very  heart  of  Africa . Mohammedan 

missionaries  are  meeting  everywhere  with  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  denied  to  our  own.  We  hear  of  whole  tribes 
laying  aside  their  devil-worship,  or  immemorial  Fetish,  and 
spnnging  at  a  bound,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  lowest  to 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  religious  belief.  Christian 
travellers,  with  every  wish  to  think  otherwise,  have 
remarked  that  the  negro  who  accepts  Mohammedanism 
acquires  at  once  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
not  commonly  found  even  among  those  who  have  been 
brought  to  accept  Christianity.”  And  Islam  made  up 
for  its  expulsion  from  Western  Europe  by  its  extension  in 
Eastern  Asia.  In  the  same  fourteenth  century  in  which 
it  met  with  the  first  of  its  great  defeats  in  Spain — Tarifa, 
1340 — Islam  established  itself  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
in  Sumatra ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during  which, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Granada,  1492,  it  was  only  tole- 
rated  previous  to  its  final  expulsion  in  1610,  Islam  added 
to  its  Eastern  Empire,  Java  and  Celebes.  “  And  Russian 
conquest  in  Central  Asia  is  so  far  from  carrying  any  form 
^t  .^tiristianity  with  it,  that  it  seems  to  intensify  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  half-conquered  or  threatened 
J'^ces-  What  was  dead  in  their  religion  before,  it  revives  ; 
what  was  only  half  alive,  it  gives  fresh  vigour.  Islam 


has  now  become  with  them  a  patriotism  as  well  as  a  creed  ; 
and  Mr  Gifford  Palgrave,  an  able  and  accurate  observer, 
has  lately  described  how  “the  distinctive  precepts  of  the 

Mohammedan  religion . are  now  much  more 

rigidly  observed  in  the  debateable  territories ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  Abkhasians  and  Lower  Circassians,  driven 
from  their  homes,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  by  Christian 
oppression  and  bad  faith,  and  coalescing  with  Koords, 
Turkomans,  and  Arabs,  have  settled  down  in  the  uplands 
of  Armenia,  and  are  there  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  new, 
vigorous,  and  united  Mohammedan  nation.” 

The  relations  which  our  authors  conceive  to  exist  between 
Islam  and  Christianity  I  have  already  stated.  What,  as 
the  practical  conclusions  of  their  theories  of  these  relations, 
are  the  means  which  they  propose  for  the  conversion  of 
Muslims,  or,  at  least,  for  stemming  the  tide  of  Islam  ?  The 
Rev.  Dr  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  his  notion  of  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  Christianity,  is  but  honest  when  he 
says  that  “  we  dare  not  withhold  any  one  of  the  leading 
truths  of  Christianity  with  a  view  to  conciliate  Muslims. 
In  order  to  win  souls,  we  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
yield  one  iota  of  the  truth,  for  such  an  act  of  perfidy  on 
our  part  would  not  only  imperil  our  own  souls,  but  defeat 
our  object.”  Nevertheless  even  he  would  not  have  the 
“  missioner,”  as  he  calls  him,  bring  forward  too  prominently 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  And 
among  important  arguments  for  the  conversion  of  Muslims, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  creed  of  the  False  Prophet,  he 
suggests  that  the  missioner — ^having  asked  “  whether  Islam 
was  designed  for  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  whether  all 
its  precepts,  not  excluding  the  fast  of  Ramadhan,  are  equally 
binding  on  every  true  Muslim,”  and  having,  of  course,  got  a 
reply  in  the  affirmative — should  “  urge  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  the  period  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  extending  to  several  months’  duration,  the  observance 
of  this  fast  would  there  be  a  physical  impossibility.”  Even 
with  such  arguments,  however,  our  reverend  author  himself 
doubts  whether  Christian  missioners  are  likely  to  make 
much  headway  against  Islam,  and  “  repeats  that  Christian 
missions,  as  at  present  ernistitnted.  seem  on  their  trial.”  Only, 
indeed,  in  “  the  outburst  of  a  truly  religious  and  holy 
enthusiasm  which  shall  not  fail  to  provoke  the  world’s 
scorn,”  and  yet  will  “move  a  body  of  colonists,  a  few 
I  hundred  or  a  thousand  strong,  ,to  leave  their  native  land,” 
with  the  express  purpose  of  a  peaceful,  yet  orthodox, 
ciTisade  against  Islam,  does  the  Rev.  Dr  Arnold  see  any 
considerable  hope  of  Christian  victory.  But  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  hope  will,  we  fear,  sound  to  t^  many  of  our  readers 
like  a  heartrending  cry  of  despair. 

Very  different,  as  I  have  said,  are  Mr  Bosworth  Smith’s 
views  of  the  character  of  Christianity,  and  hence  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  aim  and  method  of  Christian  missionaries 
in  dealing  with  Islam.  “  The  Christian  missionaries  of 
the  Future,  will  not,”  according  to  Mr  Smith,  “  seek  to 
eradicate  wholly  any  existing  national  faith,  if  only  it  be  a 
living  one ;  nor,  as  the  phrase  is,  will  they  aim  at  *  bringing 
its  adherents  over  to  Christianity  ;’  they  will  seek  rather  to 
bring  Christianity  to  them,  to  infuse  a  Christian  spirit  into 
what  is,  at  worst,  not  an  anti-Christian,  but  merely  a  non- 
Christian,  or,  it  may  be,  a  half-Christian  faith.”  And  such 
a  suggested  missionary  aim  and  method  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  that  “religions  must  be  regarded  as  differing 
from  one  another  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  .  .  .  that 
the  ordinary  distinctions  of  kind,  drawn  between  true  and 
false,  natural  and  supernatural,  revealed  and  unrevealed, 
religions  are  unreal  and  misleading;”  and  that  Christianity, 
in  particular,  is  to  be  no  longer  defined,  in  accordance  with 
historical  fact,  as  belief  in  the  Trinitarian  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  incarnation  of  its  Second  Person,  tut 
simply  as  a  “  following  of  the  character  of  Christ,” — “the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,”  being  declared  to  be 
“  morality.”  Welcomed  such  views  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  aim  and  method  of  Christian  missionaries  may,  as  I 
have  above  said,  be,  as  a  necessary  transitional  step  to  views 
at  once  broader  and  truer,  more  definite  and  more  practical* 
But  they  are  beneath  criticism,  or  serious  argument.  For 
just  imagine  a  “Missionary  of  the  Future”  discoursing 
with  a  Muslim.  “I,”  says  the  Muslim,  “believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  specially  prophetic  character  of 
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Mahouuued  (on  whom  be  peace  I).  You,  aa  I  understand, 
believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  not  only  in  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  which  I  also  do,  but  in  his 
being  an  incarnation  of  God  (which  may  Allah  pardon  1). 
Do  I  rightly  understand  this  to  be  your  belief  ?  If  not, 
where  is  the  difference  between  us  ?  And  why  not  yourself 
become  a  Muslim  V* 

**  Far  more  appalling,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr  Arnold,  **  than 
the  unmanly  sentimental  way  in  which  some  in  this  country 
write  or  speak  ....  of  the  simplicity  of  the  creed  and 
ritual  of  IslAm  ”  is  the  fact  that  shortly  before  I  quitted 
my  post  in  the  East,  an  English  convert  to  Islam,  bearing 
an  aristocratic  name,  touched  at  Batavia  on  his  way  to  the 
shrine  of  Mecca,  openly  stating  that  a  certain  Peer  of  this 
Ohristian  realm  had  supplied  him  with  the  money  to  per¬ 
form  his  pilgrimage.”  But,  however  appalling,”  such  a 
fact  can  hai^ly  be  considered  at  all  wonderful,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  would  appear  from  the  delivery  of  such  lectures 
as  Mr  Smith’s,  before  such  a  popular  audience  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  is  becoming  simply  a  Theism  with  a 
traditional  reverence  for  the  ideal  character  sketched  in  the 
Gospels.  To  the  effecting  of  this  change  in,  or  rather 
transformation  of,  Christianity,  scientific  knowledge  of,  and 
practical  contact  vrith  the  other  religions  of  the  world  has 
certainly  immensely  contributed.  And  this  profound  cause 
of  revolutionary  change  is  beginning  only  to  show  itself ; 
and  in  its  effects,  not  merely  on  Christianity,  but  on  all  the 
other  great  religions  of  the  world,  Islam  included.  We  turn 
in  vain,  however,  to  Mr  Piggott’s  ^Persia,  Ancient  and 
Modem  ’ — a  mere  schoolboy  compilation — for  an  account  of 
the  anti-Islamitic  movement  in  Persia  either  accurate  in  re¬ 
presenting  it,  or  at  all  worthy  of  its  importance.  For  by  this, 
as  by  many  other  contemporary  movements,  we  are  shown 
that  either  an  Islamitic  revival  or  a  new  religion,  neither 
Ohristian  nor  Mohammedan,  is  the  most  probable  result  of 
the  contact,  in  the  East,  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  ‘ 

J.  S.  S.-G. 


causes  tnat  lea  to  tne  war,  notning  about  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  undertaking  it,  no  criticism  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  no  scandal  about  the  relations  between  him  and 
Sir  John  Glover.  For  such  things  we  must  go  to  those 
unfettered  commentators,  the  Special  Correspondents :  an 
oflBcer  is  not  free  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  his  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  he  shows  good  taste  in  abstaininff 
from  all  remarks  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Government.  Th^ 
jottings,  therefore,  are  of  value  as  a  plain  unvarnished  tale 
of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  sailing,  marching,  and  fight¬ 
ing  ;  as  a  record  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  British  soldier 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  his  hopes  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and 
his  fears  of  being  struck  down  by  fever  or  dysentery. 
They  form  the  sort  of  documents  that  will  be  ^edily 
sought  after  by  the  social  historian,  who  desires  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  British  oflficer  in  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
Most  amusing  and  suggestive  they  are  in  that  light. 
Naturally  the  voyage  out  is  told  at  most  length,  there  being 
less  time  and  convenience  for  jotting  ”  during  the  varied 
occupations  of  drilling,  directing,  and  bivouacing  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Opobos,  and  keeping  watch  against  the  ants  and  the 
Ashantees.  And  one  cannot  read  this  simple  and  trans¬ 
parently  truthful  record  of  the  behaviour  of  our  professional 
warriors  on  the  way  to  the  Gold  Coast  without  asking  the 
question  how  far  the  ruling  instincts  of  English  nature 
have  been  affected  by  the  civilising  influences  of  the  last 
thousand  years.  When  we  consider  the  spirit  in  which 
our  officers  sailed  on  this  warlike  expedition,  (me 
seems  to  see  beneath  the  trappings  of  modem  life  precisely 
the  same  constitution  of  man  as  that  which  prevailed 
among  our  marauding  sea-robber  anciestors.  Take  M. 
Taine’s  graphic  picture  of  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles, 
who  settled  in  this  island  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  place 
it  alongside  the  modem  English  officer  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  you  find  underneath  the  differences  in  dress  and 
manners  substantially  the  same  features  of  characrter.  One 
finds  the  same  stren^h  of  body,  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
fighting,  the  same  superiority  to  discomfort,  the  same 
vigorous  appetite  for  solid  food.  Our  diarist  heard  one 
Sunday  evening  that  there  was  fighting  to  be  had  on  the 
Wosf.  CnnHt.  of  Africa,  and  at  oncje  made  up  his  mind  to 
volunteer.  No  (jail  for  volunteers  to  a  predatory  excursion 
among  our  ancestors  could  have  met  with  a  more  prompt 
response.  When  he  reached  the  landing-stage  at  Liverpcwl 
he  found  there  thirty  more  brave  fellows  ready  to  embfui, 
all  in  high  spirits,  like  a  company  of  old  Vikings,  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  into  action.  The  steamer  chartered  to 
convey  them,  the  Ambriz,  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for 
their  reception,  the  hold  had  been  turned  into  a  saloon,  and 
the  smell  of  the  fresh  paint  was  anything  but  agreeable.” 
What  was  worse,  the  food  provided  by  the  African  Com¬ 
pany  was  execrable :  tough  and  skinny  fowls,  beef  like 
leather,  all  the  dishes  cold.  Our  hungry  officers  were  fain 
to  stay  their  appetite  with  bread  and  boiled  shoulder  of 
mutton,  and  gmmbled  that  if  they  were  fed  in  this  fashion 
all  the  way  out,  they  would  be  in  an)rthing  but  a  hale  con¬ 
dition  by  the  time  they  reached  Cape  Coast.  The  ancient 
Jutes  no  doubt  gmmbled  in  like  manner  over  their 
ravenous  meals  of  beef  and  cheese.  The  Jutes,  too,  were 
doubtless  equally  comfortable  and  disposed  to  laugh  when 
they  had  filled  their  strong  stomachs  with  substantial 
food,  and  thought  of  the  anticipated  fighting.  In  spite 
of  all  the  discomforts  of  the  Ambriz,  the  modem 
warriors  were  the  reverse  of  gloomy ;  **  the  first  day  of 
our  voyage  en'^^'d,”  says  our  author,  “  as  most  days  do  end, 
by  our  turning  in,  the  steward  having  come  about  forty 
times  to  inform  us  that  the  lights  must  be  put  out,  on 
which  ho  was  told  to  send  for  the  master-at-arms  to 
extinguish  them ;  in  answer  to  his  reply,  that  there  was 
not  one  on  board,  he  was  strongly  advised  to  put  back  for 
him.”  One  has  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  jokes  of  the 
Vikings  were  of  a  similar  character.  For  the  first  day  or 
two  most  of  our  officers  were  sick,  a  point  in  which  they 
probably  differed  from  our  sea-pirate  ancestors,  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in  constant  possession  of  their 
sea-legs.  But  the  first  inevitable  indisposition  over,  they 
quickly  righted  thenaselves ;  and  for  the  most  part,  in 
leaking  cabins  and  manifold  discomforts  which  rendered 
their  berths  hardly  more  comfortable  than  M.  Taine® 


DIARY  OF  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

Jottings  en  route  to  Cootnaeeie,  with  a  Map.  By  an  OflScer.  W. 

Mitchell  and  Ho. 

It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages  that  he  did  mot  decide  to  put 
it  in  print  three  months  earlier,  when  the  talk  about  the 
Ashantee  War  was  revived  by  Captain  Brackenbury’s  official 
history  and  the  colle<;ted  narratives  of  various  newspaper 
correspondents.  And  yet  this  modest  diary  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  keep,  and  may  suggest  many  reflections  to  the 
8(xiial  historian  when  more  ambitious  narratives  have  lost 
their  interest.  The  writer  disclaims  all  literary  merit 
whatsoever,  and  one  is  not  sorry  that  his  ambition  did  not 
tend  in  that  direction.  We  will  not  inquire  too  curiously 
into  the  motives  that  may  have  led  him  to  set  down  these 
jottings.  It  is  not  impossible,  for  all  his  disclaimer,  that 
he  had  some  little  literary  ambition  when  he  made  the 
effort  of  keeping  a  diary  under  all  the  discomforts  of  the 
route  to  Coomassie.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  pursuit  of  diarising  under  difficulties  by  a 
half-confessed  recollection  of  Csesar’s  Commentaries,  and 
that  he  would  have  considered  his  memoirs  of  sufficient 
importance  to  save  them,  if  necessary,  by  swimming  the 
Prah  with  his  papers  in  his  teeth  anci  his  pen  behind  his 
ear.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  the  immortality  of  print 
was  as  far  from  his  mind  as  from  Caesar’s,  and  that  his 
literary  ambition  would  have  been  amply  satisfied  with  the 
j>eru8al  of  the  manuscript  by  sympathising  friends.  It  is 
not  often  that  friends  show  so  much  judgment  as  they  did 
in  this  case  when  they  recommended  publication.  The 
general  reader  will  not  regret  the  absence  of  the  embellish¬ 
ing  faculty ;  half  of  the  charm  of  such  memoranda  lies  in 
the  artlessness  of  the  record,  the  prominent  individuality 
of  the  writer,  and  the  consequent  impression  that  we  are 
brought  somehow  nearer  the  facts. 

When  a  man  has  the  courage  to  write  a  veracious  account 
of  his  thoughts  and  experiences  under  exciting  circum- 
staiK^es  of  which  he  is  not  merely  a  spectator,  the  record 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  V^at  first  strikes  us  in  this 
otticer’s  “  Jottings  ”  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  political 
or  strategic  allusions.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
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typical  hovel  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  divided  the  time,  as]a  and  they  may  have  had  some  prospect  of  finishing  their 
strong  company  of  sea-pirates  might  have  done,  between  breakfast  on  more  delicious  viands  than  they  had  left, 
the  healthy  occupations  of  eating  and  sleeping,  storing  up  Another  passage  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Hotspur,  he  that 
strength' for  the  coming  fray.  “The  days  on  board  now  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast, 
begin  to  pass  very  quickly,  for  no  sooner  do  we  finish  one  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,  ‘  Fie  upon  this 
meal  than  the  bell  appears  to  be  ringing  for  another,  and  quiet  life  I  I  want  work.’  ” 

every  one  seems  to  have  got  his  sea-appetite.  I  certainly  We  had  to  march  about  three  miles,  and  at  seven  a.m.  were  close 
eat  enormously,  and  the  chief  thing  I  have  any  fear  of  at  village,  where  we  could  hear  the  Ashantees  talking.  We 

Cane  Coast  is  want  of  good  food.”  One  other  thing,  been  directed  to  halt  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  the 
uape  6  n  1  j  rri  Order  came  to  “  rush  in  and  take  the  village.  This  we  did  with 

indeed,  caused  anxiety  amcing  the  gallant  band.  1  lie  shout,  killing  two  or  three  Ashantees  and  taking  some  prisoners, 
reported  virulence  of  the  climate  created  them  no  small  The  enemy  only  numbered  about  one  hundred,  and  these  fled, 
aDPrehension.  With  all  his  vigour  and  hardihood,  John  Bull’s  scarcely  returning  our  Are.  We  then  burnt  all  the  houses,  and 
courage  is  apt  to  fail  him  in  the  presence  of  immaterial  marched  back  to  Doompooassie  to  get  something  to  eat. 
enemies,  and  he  suspects  his  fine  physical  organisation  of  There  is  something  peculiarly  healthy  in  this  constant 
many  corrupt  tendencies.  reference  to  the  repair  of  exhausted  nature.  Perhaps,  after 

It  is  amusing  to  sometimes  hear  the  different  fellows  telling  all,  this  obtrusive  and  indomitable  appetite  is  a  great  part 
their  imaginary  ailments  to  any  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  party  of  the  secret  of  England  s  greatness.  F.  N. 

who  may  be  weak  enough  to  listen  to  them.  1  heard  one  fellow 
say  he  felt  pains  here,  and  a  queer  feeling  there,  and  were  they 
bad  signs?  ‘‘Don’t  eat  so  much,”  was  all  the  consolation  he  got 
from  the  doctor;  whilst  another  non*medical  friend  who  was 
listening  said,  “  On  the  contrary,  if  you  take  my  advice,  eat  as 
much  as  ever  yon  can ;  for  at  every  meal  1  have  eaten  until  1 
nearly  burst,  and  I  never  felt  better  in  all  my  life.” 

AI.  Taine  would  say  that  this  notion  of  keeping  up  one’s 
courage  by  eating  is  peculiarly  English.  The  chief  trace 
of  civilisation  among  these  robust  warriors  was  their  in¬ 
ability  to  get  on  without  their  customary  bath.  They 


MR  BROWN’S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

A  Manual  of  Botany,  Anatomical  and  Physiological,  for  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Rol^rt  BroMm,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
Lecturer  on  Botany,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  London : 

.  Blackwood  and  Sous.  Pp.  614. 

If  there  be  any  magic  in  a  name,  surely  a  man  bearing 
that  of  Robert  Brown  should  write  a  good  book  on  Botany, 
and  it  is  certainly  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  omen  of  the 


found  the  bathing  arrangements  of  the  exceedingly  is  borne  out  by  the  b(^y  of  the  work.  Such 

defective :  the  bath  was  dirty,  and  they  could  not  work  the  » greatly  need^,  and  on  the  whole  the  want 
pump-handles  without  barking  their  knuckles  against  the  ^  '>y  ^  has  supplied 


walls  of  the  bath-room.  Accordingly,  they  went  on  deck 
to  try  and  get  the  hose  turned  over  them.  “  After  some 
diflSculty  they  got  the-  engine  working,  and  it  was  really 
most  laughable  to  see  about  twenty  fellows  running  about 
in  a  state  of  nudity.”  A  sight  for  the  gods,  indeed^! 
This  became  a  daily  amusement,  and  was  continued  to  the 


To  many  Botany  means  no  more  than  a  dry  collection  of 
names,  which  are  to  be  applied  with  more  or  less  judgment  to 
the  various  groups  of  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted . 
To  many  the  power  of  naming  and  distinguishing  the 
greatest  number  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties  seems  the 
acme  of  botanical  knowledge.  But  to  the  reflecting  mind 


last  stage  of  their  voyage,  when  the  ablution  was  witnessed  ^atomical  and  physiol^cal  side  of  Botany  will  always 
bv  a  circle  of  minnino  eVwiT,ie«.  ^  more  attractive.  To  seek  to  penetrate  mto  the 


by  a  circle  of  grinning  ebonies. 

When  our  oflScers  landed  at  Cape  Coast  they  were 
plunged  at  once  into  the  labours  of  surveying  the  ground 
and  drilling  the  natives.  But  the  writer  of  these  memo¬ 
randa,  in  the  midst  of  his  statements  of  military  operations, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  “  nigger  ”  nature,  still  finds  time  to 


mysteries  of  vegetable  life  is  far  more  interesting  than  the 
manufacture  of  any  quantity  of  “  hay,”  as  Schleiden  used 
contemptuously  to  term  dried  and  dead  botanical  specimens. 
Moreover,  it  is  this  department  of  Botany  which  has  of  late 
years  been  most  neglected  in  England.  Field  Clubs  there 


make  those  pleasant  suggestive  little  jottings  which  throw  abun<^ce,  and  the  good  they  do  and  have  done  in 

such  light  upon  the  habits  of  the  British  warrior.  One  of  an  mterest  in  the  natmal  objects  around  is  very 

the  first  things  he  records  is  that  “  our  servants  contrived  their  tendency  is  to  the  collection  and  naming 

to  get  us  a  very  good  dinner,  and  we  were  very  com-  specimens,  not  to  the  study  of  plant  life,  ^cently, 
fortable”  and  he  adds  this  reflection,  “all  I  hope  is,  that  however,  the  .study  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants  hae 
during  our  stay  on  the  Coast  we  shall  always  have  as  much  impulse  from  the  researches  of  D^in,  and 

to  eat.”  The  next  thing,  after  getting  comfortably  settled  voluine  receives  the  of  attention  which  is  jusHy 


in  quarters,  was  to  take  a  look  at  the  country,  and  to  a 
civilian  the  comment  made  to  our  writer  by  a  friend — 
“Not  a  nice  country  to  fight  in,  is  it?” — seems  to  be 
thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  our  warlike  ancestors.  Through- 


its  due,  its  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  same  direction.  Dr 
Brown  brings  high  qualifications  to  his  task :  with  ample 
leisure  for  study  and  research,  he  has  served  as  botanist 
and  otherwise  on  several  exploring  expeditions;  he  has 


out  the  campaign  these  jottings  always  recur  with  a  healthy  deeply  and  widely,  and  the  combined  r^ifits  of  these 

satisfaction  to  the  question  of  food.  He  and  his  brother  P“‘  *>®^°’‘® 


officers  dined  with  Sir  Garnet  at  Prospect  House. 
They  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  “  all  agreed  that 
the  fare  was  much  better  than  what  we  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  on  board  the  Ambriz.'*  These  hearty  soldiers 
consider  it  great  fun  to  eat  up  each  other’s  victuals. 

On  the  Cth,  some  of  the  staff  passed  through  on  their  way 
northward,  and  honoured  us  with  their  company  at  breakfast ; 
we  had  just  received  rations  of  fresh  meat  (a  great  luxury^,  and 
they  calmly  informed  us  that  theirs  had  gone  bad,  and  so  demo* 
lished  ours ;  however,  they  brought  a  dish  of  cold  potted  salmon, 
which  was  not  finished,  so,  giving  our  head  nigger  a  wink,  he 


One  mistake,  in  manner,  however,  rather  than  in  matter, 
some  experience  as  a  teacher  leads  us  to  believe  that  Dr 
Brown  has  made.  This  consists  in  introducing  the  student 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course  to  the  minute  structure 
of  the  tissues  rather  than  to  what  might  be  called  the  gross 
or  coarse  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  plants.  In  teaching 
human  anatomy  no  one  would  think  of  beginning  with  a 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  cells  found  in  the  living 
body.  To  grasp  the  very  idea  of  a  cell  is  not  always  an 
easy  task  to  beginners,  and  surely  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
something  tangible,  something  which  must  come  within  the 


promptly  secured  the  remains  and  kept  them  for  our  dinner.  someimng  mn^oie,  sometiiing  wmeu  muau  wivmir  iiic 

mv  -  ,  ,  ,  .  ...  mental  errasp  of  all,  than  with  somethmg  which  is  altogether 

W  new  and  nSt  very  eaeily  understood,  “in  this  respect  we 

f “■ 

Darfv  i-iv\  xi_  >  •  *  i-v.*  1  that  in  common  use. 

Sre  “  provisions.  One  thing  only  was  ^  ^ 

more  attractive  than  a  square  meal ;  that  was-a  fight.  ^  interesting  phenomena  of  plant  life, 

vm.,  those  movements  of  the  ceU  _contents  seen  in  certain 
of  the  hill  at  once,  and  support  the  scouts  and  Houssas.”  This  plants,  which  is  called  gyration.  Various  explanations 
th**  reviving,  it  sufficed  for  a  meal ;  my  men  were  at  of  this  are  here  offered,  none,  however,  by  Dr  Brown 

Qeir  breakfast,  but  all  was  left,  and  up  the  hill  we  went  himself.  The  movement  is  certainly  allied  to  all  forms 

If  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Opobos  had  another  of  spontaneous  movement  whether  in  plants  or  animals. 


f  18  possible,  however,  that  the  Opobos  had  another  of  spontaneous  movement  whether  in  plants  or  animals, 
^tive  beside  the  enthusiasm  of  fighting  that  made  their  It  is  assuredly  allied  to  those  spontaneous  movements  seen 
officer  deseyt  his  breakf^^st.  The  Opobos  were  canuibalS;  in  the  Drosera,  in  the  sensitive  plant,  and  in  Venus*  Fly 
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Trap,  which  hwt  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Burden  Sanderson 
to  be  distinctly  of  the  same  kind,  with  muscular,  and  most 
probably  ciliazy,  motion.  There  is  no  department  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  physiology  which  would  better  repay 
earnest  and  unbiassed  research  than  this. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  chlorophyll  considered  as  a  living  body. 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  many  instances  to  the  existence  of  chloro¬ 
phyll  granules  in  a  transparent  protoplasm  that  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  latter. 
The  effects  of  light  and  heat  on  these  movements  are  very 
wonderful,  and  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  exactly 
the  same  influences  tend  very  nearly  in  the  same  degree  to 
produce  similar  phenomena  in  those  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  which  we  term 
**  leucocytes.”  This  would  certainly  tend  to  the*  belief 
that  the  phenomena,  if  not  strictly  due  to  the  same  cause, 
are  at  least  allied  in  causation. 

Coming  to  Section  II.,  in  which  the  nutrition  of  plants 
and  the  organs  therewith  connected  are  discussed,  we  have 
not  much  to  remark,  save  that  the  whole  subject  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  discussed  and  illustrated  in  a  way  that  will  be 
new  to  most  English  readers.  Here,  in  succession,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Stem,  the  Boot,  the  Leaf — the  ultimate  con¬ 
stituents  of  plants,  and  the  function  of  nutrition.  The 
various  anomalous  forms  of  stems  are  particularly  well 
described,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  roots,  the  physi- 
ology  of  which,  as  here  given,  is  exceedingly  well  worth 
attention.  The  chapter  on  the  leaf  begins,  like  that  on 
other  organs,  with  a  description  of  its  various  anatomical 
divisions  and  structures,  which,  though  very  necessaiy,  is 
also  rather  uninteresting.  Not  so,  from  our  point  of  view, 
is  the  part  relating  to  the  uses  of  the  leaf ;  for  here  we 
enter  upon  all  sorts  of  interesting  problems — the  functions 
of  the  leaf,  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  its  modifleation,  the 
interchange  of  gases  which  goes  on  in  the  leaves  (again 
one  of  the  most  interesting  directions  for  botanical 
research),  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  leaves,  &c. ;  and 
in  this  book  we  certainly  find  one  of  the  best  remmSs  of 
the  subject  we  have  seen. 

Section  HI.  deals  with  Beproduction,  that  is  to  say 
mainly  with  the  flower  and  its  products,  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  and  so  on.  The  subject  of  fertilisation  is 
well  handled,  and  very  interesting,  not  only  to  the  botanical 
student  but  the  general  reader,  who  will  learn  much  that 
wiU  be  new  to  him,  and  much  to  show  the  abundant  source 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  chooses  to  use  his  eyes  aright  in  the  every-day 
phenomena  which  surround  us. .  In  truth  there  is  no  more 
instructive  chapter  in  the  book  than  this.  In  dealing  with 
the  difficult  subject  of  the  grouping  of  fruits,  our  author 
has  been  no  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors,  but  in  j 
that  he  has  not  increased  the  number  of  break- jaw  names  ' 
which  many  botanists  affect  he  has  done  well.  The  subject 
of  the  seed  and  germination  is  again  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  again  wo  find  in  Dr  Brown’s  book  a  collection  of  facts 
heretofore  not  readily  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
student.  To  us,  however,  the  interest  of  the  book  culminate 
in  the  last  section,  which  deals  with  the  general  phenomena 
connected  with  plant-life,  the  movements  of  plants,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  the  sleep  of  plants,  vegetable 
irritability,  the  movements  of  climbing  plants,  the  odours 
and  colours  of  plants,  the  luminosity  and  temperature  of 
plants ;  in  short,  all  those  phenomena  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  vital,”  and  which  tend  to  associate  plants 
and  animals.  These  are  matters  of  surpassing  interest, 
and  which  are  open  to  the  investigations  of  any  one, 
professed  botanist  or  not,  who  knows  how  to  interrogate 
nature  aright.  Should  he  be  a  beginner  in  such  studies  he 
will  find  no  better  guide  than  Dr  Brown,  for  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  as  a  work  which  at  once  incites  and  encourages 
to  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology  that  this  book  will 
prove  of  most  value.  We  should  be  greatly  disappointed 
wore  it  looked  upon  by  any  one  as  an  ultimate  work  beyond 
which  no  advance  was  to  1^  made ;  we  are  quite  sure  such 
an  idea  would  be  that  farthest  from  its  author’s  mind. 

A.  S. 


i  CENTULLE. 

CentulU.  A  Tale  of  Pau.  By  Denys  Shyne  Lawlor,  Earj.  Aathor 
of  ‘  Pilffrimaf es  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes.*  Loninnans’  - 
and  Co.  * 

*  Centulle  ’  is  half  a  guide-book  and  half  a  religious 
novel.  The  preface  informs  us  that  it  is  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  **  an  eminent  Frenchman,  distinguished  as  juris¬ 
consult,  historian,  and  antiquarian,”  and  of,  Mr  Denys 
j  Sh3me  Lawlor,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page, 
are  further  told  that  the  plot  and  certain  chapters  relating 
to  the  Basques  and  Gipsies  belong  to  the  eminent  French¬ 
man,  but  that  they  have  assumed  their  present  form  under 
Mr  Lawlor’s  hands,  and  also  that  the  volume  is  designed 
**  to  add  the  attractions  of  a  novel  to  the  details  of  a  guide¬ 
book.”  In  the  latter  capacity  it  has  considerable  merit,  for 
its  descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners  possess  the  vivid¬ 
ness  •  of  personal  observation ;  but  the  intelligent  reader 
will  be  inclined  to  “  skip  ”  the  story.  The  plot  is  confused 
and  improbable,  and  the  characters  have  so  little  indivi¬ 
duality  that  even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  they 
fail  to  excite  an  interest. 

Centulle  de  Vidalos,  a  handsome  young  Frenchman,  is 
haunted  by  a  deep  and  mysterious  melancholy,  amid  the 
gaieties  of  the  Parisian  season.  His  friend,  Flavian  de 
Marqueix,  persuades  him  to  attempt  its  cure  by  a  visit  to 
his  ancestral  home  in  the  Pyrenees,  especially  as  a  former 
schoolfellow,  who  has  lately  married  and  is  living  at  Pau, 
has  just  invited  him  to  his  house.  The  two  friends,  after 
visiting  Bordeaux  and  exploring  the  Landes,  which  are 
describe  at  some  length,  reach  this  fashionable  resort. 
Here  they  become  the  guests  of  St  Aubert,  their  old  school 
companion,  and  Centulle  soon  forgets  his  griefs  in  the 
society  of  Marguerite  de  Sombrun,  the  sister  of  Madame 
St  Aubert.  This  gentle  and  devout  young  Catholic  not 
only  succeeds  in  diverting  Centulle’s  mind  from  his  former 
troubles,  but  also  in  reviving  his  early  religious  impres¬ 
sions.  They  enter  into  an  engagement ;  but  the  villain  of 
i  the  story,  M.  Danville,  invades  their  paradise.  The  means 
which  this  man  adopts  to  gratify  his  malevolent  feelingi 
aro  ae  improbable  os  his  enmity  is  imperfectly  account^ 
for.  Flavian  spends  much  of  his  time  exploring  the 
Pyrenees  in  search  of  botanical  and  geological  spec^nemt 
where,  on  one  occasion,  Danville  tracks  him  to  a  cavern, 
which  he  has  been  led  to  examine,  and  builds  up  the 
entrance  unnoticed.  By  a  happy  chance,  Centulle  and  the 
St  Auberts,  with  a  large  party,  visit  the  very  spot,  hear 
his  moans,  and  come  to  his  rescue.  Soon  after  this  adven¬ 
ture,  Centulle  leaves  them  to  hasten  the  return  (rf  8t 
Aubert,  who  is  absent,  and  to  forward  the  arrangement* 
for  his  marriage.  He  disappears  mysteriously  (the  book 
is  full  of  mysteries),  and  Flavian  goes  in  quest  of  him. 
While  crossing  the  mountains  to  Bagneres,  he  meets  a 
shepherd,  who  professes  to  give  him  some  information 
respecting  his  friend.  This  man  is  an  emissary  of  Dan¬ 
ville’s,  and  decoys  Flavian  into  a  lonely  pass,  where  he  and 
his  confederates  lower  their  intended  victim,  gagged  and 
bound,  into  another  cavern,  whence  he  is  released  this  time 
by  a  gipsy  girl  whose  parents  he  has  befriended.  Danville 
and  liavian  encounter  each  other  again  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
but  Flavian  is  now  the  pursuer,  and  Danville,  who  fears 
his  vengeance,  in  trying  to  escape  falls  down  a  precipice 
and  is  killed.  Meanwhile,  Centulle,  having  met  with  an 
accident,  has  been  nursed  by  a  lady,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  former  melancholy  and  of  Danville* 
enmity.  We  may  here  remark  that  it  is  not  quite  clew 
why  there  should  have  been  so  much  mystery  about  this 
matter.  That  Centulle  should  not  like  to  talk  of  hi* 
troubles  is  intelligible,  but  if  there  is  any  trutii  in 
Bochefoucauld’s  celebrated  maxim,  his  friends  would  not  be 
equally  reticent.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  this  lady, 
who  is  called  Dolores,  but  Danville  was  his  rival,  and 
succeeded  in  separating  them  by  his  misrepresentatiooA 
upon  which  Dolores  was  induced  to  marry  another,  whom 
she  now  believes  to  be  dead.  During  Centulle’s  illness  she 
in  her  turn  deceives  him  as  to  Marguerite,  and  succeeds  m 
regaining  her  power  over  him.  They  are  about  to  be 
married  when  Dolores  suddenly  disappears  with  a  stranger, 
and  Centulle,  deluded  as  he  supposes  by  both,  enters  a 
Carmelite  monastery.  He  is  discovered  there  by  his  friends, 
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but  though  all  is  explained,  and  he  is  still  only  a  novice,  he 
refuses  “  to  return  to  the  husks  of  swine  ”  in  spite  of 
Flavian’s  remonstrances.  The  latter  is  characterised  as 
“a  careless,  kind-hearted  man  of  the  world,”  who  cannot 
appreciate  ‘Hhe  sacrificial  spirit  of  his  friend but  it  is 
not  so  with  Marguerite,  for  she  follows  the  example  of  her 
lover  and  retires  to  a  convent.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
unravelling  this  plot  and  separating  it  from  the  irrelevant 
matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  catastrophes  besides  that  of  Danville’s  death,  but  this 
piling  up  of  horrors  leads  to  no  adequate  result  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  M.  St  Aubert  abwdons  his  wife 
for  a  Lady  Herbert.  They  are  both  drowned  when  boating 
on  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  and  as  Madame  St  Aubert  is  unaware 
of  her  husband’s  desertion  the  news  of  his  death  in  such 
circumstances  ought  to  excite  deep  emotions,  but  a  tedious 
narrative  of  a  bear-hunt  intervenes  and  deadens  the  reader’s 
sympathies.  The  stranger  for  whom  Centulle’s  first  love 
deserts  him  turns  out  to  be  her  husband,  as  to  whose  death 
she  has  been  misinformed.  Although  she  has  treacherously 
intercepted  Marguerite’s  letters  and  separated  her  from 
her  betrothed,  Dolores  is  in  no  way  disconcerted  at  the 
mischief  she  has  done  or  at  her  awkward  position,  but 
straightway  becomes  a  model  wife.  Centulle  Idmself  soars 
far  above  these  other  personages  in  his  sublime  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  human  feeling  when  he  refuses  to  return  to  the 
“husks  of  swine  ”  on  being  urged  to  marry  the  girl  whose 
affections  he  has  gained  and  whom  he  has  been  led  to 
wrong  so  grievously. 

One  of  the  writer’s  principal  objects  is  evidently  to 
recommend  certain  aspects  of  Catholicism,  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  this  question.  As  we  have  said,  the 
book  has  a  certain  interest  from  the  striking  scenery,  the 
peculiar  manners,  and  the  wild  legends  with  which  it  deals. 
Its  descriptions  of  the  strange  aspect  of  the  dunes  and  the 
simple  life  of  the  Landois  peasantry  are  not  without  a 
charm,  and  the  philologist  will  be  attracted  by  some  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  the  singular  language  of  the  Basques. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  praise  the  style  in  which  it  is 
VTitten.  The  story  opens  after  this  fashion  : — 

The  brilliancy  of  charming  May  inundated  the  blue  skies  of 
voluptuous  Paris.  The  formal  Tuileries  looked  gay  with  parterres 
of  glowing  flowers ;  stout  bonnes,  carrying  flaccid-faced,  gaudy- 
dressed  babies,  flaunted  in  their  high  Norman  caps  under  the 
branching  foliage;  orange-trees,  escaped  from  their  hot-house 
conflnement,  took  their  station  as  summer  sentinels  along  the 
stately  avenne  ;  and  the  glittering  Champs- Elysees  clattered  with 
many  an  ingenious  device  for  the  amusement  of  children  and  the 
bewilderment  of  travellers.  I 


The  language  is  equally  high-flown,  whether  the  author 
speaks  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  the  most  illiterate 
peasant.  The  shepherd  of  the  Landes  mounts  upon  his 
stilts  figuratively  as  well  as  literally  ;  the  gipsy  girl  quotes 
German  ;  and  a  poor  woman  who  relates  the  apparition  of 
*‘Our  Lady  of  Lourdes”  describes  the  vision  in  these 
words : — “  Celestial  majesty  shone  in  her  countenance,  her 
garments  were  of  dazzling  whiteness,  a  blue  girdle  encircled 
ber  waist,  a  long  white  veil  covered  her  head,  and  yellow 
roses  adorned  her  feet.”  Such  expressions  as  **  incidents 
to  travel  ”  and  “  falling  into  a  precipice  ”  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  pines 
can  “lift  their  tapering  heads  towards  the  horizon.”  But 
when  wo  come  to  such  a  sentence  as  this,  “  That  exuberant 
spirits  which  mountain  air,  hard  exercise,  and  sparkling 
Moselle  imparts,”  what  can  we  say,  except  that  we  are 
disposed  to  pity  the  eminent  Frenchman  for  not  having 
found  a  bettmr  interpreter  ? 


SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

War  of  Indiftendtnot :  Its  Antecedents  and  Effects.  By 
William  Burns.  Glasgow:  Maelehoee. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  took  up  these  volumes  with 
a  strong  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  nowadays  worth  while 
^ting  at  such  length  on  so  old  a  story  as  the  Scottish 
"  ar  of  Independence,  and  with  no  small  fear  also  that  we 
should  ^d  the  subject  treated  too  much  in  what  English¬ 
men  might  call  a  Scots-uha-hae-y  vein.  But  we  have 


pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  we  were  wrong  both  in  our 
doubt  and  in  our  fear ;  that  the  author  does  make  out  a 
good  case  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  causes  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Scottish  Freedom  War ;  and  that,  sitting 
down  to  write  after  careful  reading,  though  not  original 
research,  he  treats  his  subject  with  no  less  modesty  than — 
in  his  treatment,  particularly,  of  Mr  Freeman’s  provincial 
theories — acuteness.  And  Mr  Bums’s  book,  as  giving  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Scottish  nationality, 
possesses  no  inconsiderable  value.  His  general  conclusion, 
though  nowhere  so  fully  at  once  and  briefly  stated  as  might 
be  desirable,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : — Scottish 
nationality  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
being,  in  the  race  which  constitutes  their  basis,  different 
from  that  of  England ;  from  the  fact  of  this  mixed,  but 
originally  predominantly  Celtic  people,  having  maintained’ 
for  1,700  years  a  series  of  successful  struggles  for  national 
and  ecclesiastical  independence ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
there  having  thus  become  rooted  among  them  the  idea  of 
freedom,  in  its  two  most  enthusiasm-stirring  forms.  In 
proving  this  position,  Mr  Burns  divides  his  narrative  of 
Scottish  history,  or  of  “  the  antecedents  and  effects  of  the 
Scottish  War  of  Independence,”  into  four  periods.  And 
without  entering  on  criticism,  we  shall  here  content  our¬ 
selves  with  briefly  indicating  the  facts  Mr  Bums  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  Scottish 
nationality.  But  this  we  shall  do  under  other  periods 
than  those  he  has  defined,  and  periods  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out,  from  their  correspondence  with 
those  of  the  general  history  of  Europe ;  for  the  history 
I  of  no  European  country  can  be  philosophically  treated 
I  except  in  relation  to  that  of  the  history  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Now  this  civilisation — modem,  as  opposed  to  that  ancient 
civilisation  which  had  its  three  great  contemporary  seats  in 
the  Indus,  Euphrates,  and  Nile  valleys — must  be  reckoned 
from  that  sixth  century  B.o.  in  which  that  ancient  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  first  broken  up,  and  those  revolutionary  event# 
took  place  in  which  we  find  the  origin  at  once  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy,  of  the  religion,  and  of  the  polity  distinctive  of 
modem  civilisation.  Beckoning  its  beginning  from  this 
date,  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  modem  civilisation  may,  I  think,  best  be  divided 
into  five  periods  of  about  five  centuries  each,  which  may 
be  thus  characterised.  The  first,  which  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  Classical  Period,  extends  from  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  century  B.o.  The  second 
period,  extending  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  a.d., 
may,  as  that,  at  first,  of  the  sole  Empire  of  Borne,  and  then 
of  the  Confederate  Empires  of  Borne  and  of  Byzantium,  be 
named  the  Imperial  Period.  The  third  period,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
Barbarian  Period.  The  fourth  is  the  great  Feudal  Period, 
extending  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century.  And 
the  fifth  is  that  Transitional  Period  in  which  our  own  lives 
are  cast,  which  has  extended  from  the  sixteenth,  and  will 
probably  extend  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Such  are  the  great  periods  of  Western  civilisation. 
Let  me  now  point  out  how  remarkably  the  most  clearly' 
definable  periods  of  Scottish  history  correspond  with  these. 
During  the  second  half-millennial  period  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  the  first,  in  which  this  Britannia  Borealis 
of  ours  comes  within  its  pale,  we  have  to  note  those  inva¬ 
sions  of  imperial  Borne  which,  being — so  far  as  they 
aimed  at  a  settled  occupation  of  the  country — resisted 
by  the  natives  beyond  the  northern  wall  with  complete, 
and  by  those  between  the  walls  with  partial  success, 
first  separated  the  northern  from  the  southern  tribes, 
trained  the  former  in  combined  action,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  future  independent  nationality. 
That  these  northern  tribes,  whether  distinguished  as  Piets 
on  the  eastern  or  as  Scots  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  beyond  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  or  as 
Strathclyde  Britons  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Solway, 
were  all  of  Celtic  race,  seems  now  pretty  clearly  esta¬ 
blished.  And  in  this  period  we  have  further  to  note  the 
genesis  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  national  independence 
in  the  fact  that  the  saintly  Christian  missionaries 
seem  none  of  them  to  have  owned  allegiance  to  the  Bishop 
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and  to  this  variety  of  original  purpose  the  great  difference 
of  treatment  in  the  single  portions  must  be  ascribed.  While 
for  instance,  the  two  chapters  on  the  Gallery  of  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  at  Petersburg,  are  hardly  more  than  a  catalogue 
raisonm  of  the  chief  works  of  that  valuable  collection 
those  on  Thorwaldsen,”  and  the  “  Lives  and  Works  of 
Russian  Artists,”  are  well-proportioned,  finished  essays  in 
themselves.  The  first  of  the  two  last-mentioned  chapters 
seems  to  us  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  best  written 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  present  writer  can  endorse,  from 
recent  experience,  the  grand  impression  of  the  inexhaustible 
richness  and  versatility  of  genius,  received  by  our  author, 
on  entering  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  “  I 
have  known,”  Mr  Atkinson  says,  “the  studios  or  the 
collected  works  of  Tenerani,  Gibson  and  Wyatt  in  Rome ; 
of  Schwanthaler,  in  Munich ;  of  Rauch,  in  Berlin ;  of 
Chantrey,  in  Oxford,  but  as  a  memorial  of  a  laborious  life 
the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  in  Copenhagen,  transcends  all 
parallel  collections.”  This  sentence  may  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
European  art-treasures  which  Mr  Atkinson  possesses,  and 
which  enables  him  to  define  the  position  of  single  phenomena 
with  regard  to  other  phases  of  art  development. 

In  a  short  notice  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  a  book  so  full  of  matter  and  so  full  of  names,  all 
but  unheard  of  in  England  ;  it  must  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  points  of  general  characterisation. 

Both  the  Scandinavian  and  Russian  branches  of  northern 
art  have  in  common  the  feature  of  having  been  introduced 
into  their  respective  countries,  like  an  afterthought  of 
modem  times.  As  a  matter  of  course  a  Danish  or  Norwe¬ 
gian  painter  goes  to  Dusseldorf  or  Munich  to  acquire  the 
technique  of  his  craft,  which  he  afterwards  may  apply  to 
the  subjects  which  the  landscapes  or  human  types  of  his 
own  country  offer  to  his  pencil.  On  the  latter  circum¬ 
stance  the  hope  of  a  traly  national  development  of 
Scandinavian  fine  arts  is  founded,  a  hope  which  gains 
further  substance  from  the  great  rise  which  the  sister  arts 
of  poetry  and  music  have  lately  taken  in  those  countries. 
In  these  arts,  also,  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  technical 
part  had  to  be  acquired  in  the  more  advanced  neighbouring 
country  of  Germany,  but  a  strong  admixture  of  aatwBid 
individuality  bids  fair  to  soon  establish  the  claims  of  the 
Scandinavian  school  as  such,  to  European  notoriety.  In 
Russia  the  prospects  of  a  national  art-growth  seem  to  be 
very  doubtful.  Although  old  Byzantine  traditions  were  to 
some  extent  preserved  in  Russian  churches,  still  the  revival 
of  Russian  art  in  the  last  century  entirely  ignored  these 
types,  and  looked  for  its  models  in  the  works  of  decaying 
ItMian  renaissance.  According  to  Mr  Atkinson’s  account 
one  hardly  sees  much  chance  for  the  numerous  gifted 
Russian  painters,  of  creating  types  characteristic  of  their 
own  nationality.  Only  in  art-manufacture  the  adherence 
to  Byzantine  patterns  seems  to  be  of  fairer  promise. 

Our  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  material  collected  in  this 
work  is  somewhat  impaired  by  occasional  want  of  care  in 
its  grouping  and  arrangement.  The  single  essays  have  not 
been  sufficiently  recast,  to  fit  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
book.  The  description,  for  instance,  of  Danish  scenery  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  seems  somewhat  de 
trap,  after  the  justice  done  to  the  subject  in  similar  terms 
at  the  outset  of  the  book.  Sometimes  remarks  are  repeated 
literally.  So  on  page  416  Mr  Atkinson  has  forgotten,  that 
once  before  he  has  applied  to  a  place  the  remark,  that 
“  like  Regent-street,  it  can  stand  neither  criticism  nor 
climate.”  He  also  informs  us,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
that  the  Russian  Academy  grants  to  the  travelling  student 
160Z.  per  annum,  besides  40Z.  for  the  journey  out,  and  the 
same  sum  for  the  return,  as  if  once  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  mouth  water  of  every  young  art-aspirant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fitzroy-square. 

If  Mr  Atkinson  will,  in  a  second  edition,  purge  his  work 
of  these  slight  flaws,  he  will  add  literary  attractiveness  to  a 
book  now  already  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


of  Rome.  During  the  third  half-millennial  period  of 
Western  civilisation  these  northern  Celts  remain  still 
unsubdued,  and  are  only  further  hammered  into  nationality 
by  the  perpetual  invasions  of  those  various  Teutonic  tribes 
which  now  take  the  place  of  the  Roman  legionaries  of  the 
former  period.  For  this  period  begins  with  those  sixth- 
century  struggles  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  with  the  in¬ 
vading  Angles  of  the  east  coast,  the  traditions  of  which 
(as  I  believe  I  have  contributed  something  to  proving) 
form  the  historical  basis  of  the  Arthurian  romances  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  period  we  not  only  find  these 
northern  Celtic  tribes  of  Scots,  of  Piets,  and  of  Strathclyde 
Britons  united  under  the  rule  of  one  sovereign,  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  kingly  families  of  them  all,  but 
find  also  that  the  Angles  of  the  east  coast  have  been  finally 
(at  the  battle  of  Searham,  1018)  conquered,  and  their 
country  Bcmicia,  or  the  modem  counties  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Tweed,  permanently  annexed  by  the  victorious 
Celtic  monarch,  Malcolm  II.  And  whatever  doubt  there 
may  be  as  to  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church  of 
the  former  period,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  difference 
from,  and  indeed  antagonism  to,  Rome  of  that  Church  after 
the  preaching  of  St  Colomba,  the  supremacy  of  whose  suc- 
cessoi-s  over  those  Romanising  missionaries  who  had  been 
latterly  favoured  by  the  Pictish  kings  was  finally  assured 
by  that  revolution  of  843  which  brought  the  Piets  under 
the  sovereignty  of  a  Scottish  king  (Kenneth  Mackalpine). 
The  Fourth  Period  of  Western  Civilisation — opening  in 
Britain  with  the  peaceful  continuation  of  the  Celtic  dynasty 
of  Scotland  by  Malcolm  III.,  suraamed  Caenmore,  or 
Greathead,  and  the  forcible  subversion  of  the  Saxon  dynasty 
of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror — presents  us  with  a 
new  series  of  invasions  aiming  at  the  destruction,  but  result¬ 
ing  only  in  the  consolidation,  of  Scottish  Nationality.  The 
central  and  culminating  epoch  of  this  period  is  marked  by 
what  is,  par  excellefice,  called  The  Scottish  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  as,  after  the  Norman-English  defeat  at  Bannock- 
bum  (1314),  there  was  no  further  serious  attempt  made  at 
the  subjugation  of  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  Celtic  nationality  of  the  north.  But  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  period,  the  Romanising  views  of  the  Saxon 
princess  Margaret,  Malcolm’s  Queen,  falling  in  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Cmsades,  and  the  enlarged  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Popes,  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Culdee  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  supremacy  of 
Romanism,  the  struggle  against  which  was,  in  the 
next  period,  to  take  the  place  of  the  struggle  that 
had  been  hitherto  rather  for  national  than  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  independence.  The  Fifth  period,  then,  which  opens 
with  the  general  European  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
is  marked  in  Scotland  by  a  renewed  conflict  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  now  religious  rather  than  political  in  its  character. 
Only  when  this  stmggle  is  seen  to  be  but  a  new  phase  of  a 
national  struggle  for  freedom,  which,  against  one  set  of 
invasions  after  another,  had  been  continued  uninterruptedly 
for  1,.000  years,  and  in  every  case  with  ultimate  success, 
can  one  of  the  chief  causes  be  understood  of  the  ardour 
and  persistency  of  the  Scottish  Reformers.  And  so  com¬ 
pletely  had  religious  now  taken  the  place  of  merely  political 
considerations  that  when  there  came  to  be  a  question 
between  the  foreign  but  Protestant  Guelphs  and  the  native 
but  Popish  Stuarts,  the  Scots  were  hardly  less  divided  than 
the  EngKsh  in  their  allegiance  to  the  latter  dynasty,  and 
Culloden  therefore  was  to  half  Scotland  rather  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  victory  than  a  national  defeat.  In  the  more  com¬ 
plete  union  of  the  kingdoms  since  then  there  has  ceased  to 
be  a  distinctively  Scottish  history.  J.  S.  S.-G. 


RECENT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

An  Art- Tour  to  Northern  Ctmtale  of  Eurojpe.  By  J.  Beavingion 
Atkinson.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr  Atkinson’s  volume  combines  the  utile  cum  dulci;  it 
is  pleasant  reading  for  a  leisure  hour  at  home,  and  will  be 
found  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  useful  guide  'for  art- 
students,  venturing  upon  a  tour  into  the  northern  latitudes 
which  it  describes.  One  third  of  the  book  consists  of 
reprints  of  articles  formerly  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
lievictc,  Fraxcr  8  Magazine,  and  divers  other  periodicals, 


fVai/side  Notes  in  Scandinavia.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.A*» 
F.S.A.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

There  are  some  books  which  awaken  in  the  mind  of  * 
reader  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  that  the  power  is  vouch- 
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THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  OP  THE  DAY. 

L^»  Mains  pleines  de  ro8«$,  pUine$  <f or,  et  pleines  de  sang.  Par  Arseno 
Houssaje.  Paris :  Michel  L^vy  fibres. 

Chateau^Gaillard.  Par  Claude  Vignon.  Sanie  Publishers. 

Unsjxn  de  Monde.  Par  Gaston  Fourcade  Prunet.  Same  Publishern. 


safed  to  the  humblest  among  us  to  fall  asleep  when  we  are  find  here  hints  how  to  make  money,  or  how  to  lose  it,  at 
80  disposed,  or  rather  when  we  cannot  help  it.  *  Wayside  the  other  end  of  the  world.  But  for  most  intelligent  readers 
Notes  in  Scandinavia  ’ — the  name  suggests  an  invigorating  this  volume  is  without  interest, 
excursion  among  untrodden  mountains,  with  humorous 

glimpses  of  native  character,  a  very  moderate  infusion  of  - 

Scandinavian  archaeolo^  and  mythology— for  nobody  ap-  mpwrti  vnvpr  np  THP  nAV 

pears  to  be  able  to  spend  three  weeks  in  the  Northern  Penin-  ItiL  riibNt/H  NOVEL  Or  THE  DAY. 

sula  without  trying  to  teach  us  something  about  these—  Le$  Mains  pUit^  de  pUinet  de  sang.  Par  Arsen o 

and  not  too  much  of  ecst^y  a^ut  Thorwaldaen.  This  Par ^Lt\Tgnon"”  s«...  PubliAem. 

recipe  would  produce  m  skilful  hands,  and  has  produced  Vmjtndk  ParGastonFoureadePiunet.  Same  PablUhsra. 

p’-e  now,  a  readable  book  about  Scandinavia.  But  these  .  ,  .  .  ....  i  i-  . 

»’  V  A  Aiaeava.  August  18  u  favouritc  time  with  French  novelists. 

<•  Wayside  Notes  belie  their  name.  Nine-tenths  of  them  ,  ai.  j  a  j  j*  c  ai.  a  r 

.  -  .  j  .  I  .  j  Parisians  leave  the  dust  and  din  of  the  town  for  a  while. 

,  an.  Ai.  A  r  All  •  ®  pleasure  bent,  they  scatter  to  the  pretty  seaside  places 

book  bought  upon  the  spot  of  the  various  museums  of  the  Channel.  tL  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  Mediterranean  ; 
churches,  and  palaces  in  Copenhagen ;  not  summaries  with  jjvai  i  Avr  j* 

:  11-  A  ^  A-  r  A  J  A  at-  1  and,  doubtless,  no  works  of  philosophy  are  to  be  found  in 

intelligent  suggestions  for  students — these  would  scarcely  .1  .  .  n-  1  ah  ai  •  i  ^  •  au  •  a* 

J  Au  n  A-  '  c  nr  •  j  xt  a  »•  u  a  •  t,a  tamr  travelling-bags.  All  things  must  come  in  their  time ; 

come  under  the  appellation  of  Wayside  Notes,  but  might  iju  ;  “  .v  ;  f  .  .  vj  a  dolnhe  Belot 

•  1  J]*i.  f  it  •  tj  *1  liUcVvioc  iMCftiCC'  XiiiVC  tlXCii  oL/CCliai  Xlwtiia  i.«A«  XXLiV/lLIXXC 

possess  a  merit  and  interest  of  their  own ;  but  a  simple  ,  ,  .,  ,.  i-  iai* 

axxai,^  X  X  whose  works  are  indecent  enough  not  to  explain  what  his 

oromg  through  the  museums  one  by  one,  room  by  room,  and  p-j  .auijaa  'l  c  e 

o.  *  r  „  r\  •  11  A  T  A*  A  name  means — for  indecency  is  the  loudest  trumpet  of  fame 

often  case  by  case.  Occasionally,  to  enliven  a  patient  ,,  ,,  t  .  tn  r>i  *1  1  j  ai  i  •  a 

v  x  xiTT  jit^  — as  well  as  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Philosophy  and  other  subjects 

reader,  whom  Mr  Lower  very  good-humouredly  observes  «  ,.  .  ^‘i  a  ••ai 

/  •  A*  J  c  X*  X  1  at-  at-  •  -a  of  corresponding  seriousness  are  certainly  not  amusing  with 

may  be  growing  tired  of  his  rehearsal,  the  author  inserts  1  ^ •  .  1  *  j  ®  a* 

1  •  nr  'J  XT  A  »»  o  J-  •  1  J  J  a  pleasant  sea-breeze  blowing  in  your  hair,  and  rustic 

among  his  Wayside  Notes  a  {Scandinavian  legend,  a  dream  .  .  .  av  r  *  x  a  -a  •  x  j  a  v 

- , .  ®  r  A  1..A*  r  Tk  •  1-  ta  •  pleasures  staring  you  in  the  face  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  realise 

of  his  own,  or  a  free  translation  of  Danish  verses.  It  is  f  i  .  i  a  n  j  n  » 

j./Y?  lA  A  1.  Ai..,  au..  •  e  A-  1  Ai-  how  the  novels  of  him  who  wrote  ‘La  lemme  de  Feu  can 

difficult  to  say  whether  the  informational  portion  of  the  ,  at  1  r  a  xr  a  -a  *  j 

,  .v*'  ..  •  Au  A  -r  11  enhance  the  charms  of  nature.  let  it  is  so,  and  even 

volume  or  the  recreative  exercises  the  most  powerfully  .ai  a  j  a  t  a  x  j  i.  ^  at  a  ai 

...  ,  .1  i‘j  r  At-  J  XT  T  without  understanding  one  must  bend  before  the  strength 

sedative  efiPect  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  reader.  Mr  Lower  c  r  a  t>  •  .  t  j*  at  at-  c  t.  t.® 

.  .  t-T  -A*  11  A  *4  A  m  of  facts.  Parisian  ladies  then — those,  of  course,  who  have 

IS  not  incapable  of  writing  excellent  wayside  notes.  The  a  •  i-'-u  a  e  j  u  aat  u  j 

,,  f  iiAAi®AA  t>aat-  *iot  SIX  children  to  care  for — wander  about  the  golden  sand.s 

book  promises  well  at  the  outset.  But  these  museums  are  ,  ,  a  -at  u  1  u*a  ‘aat-* 

at-  •  f  'A  Ti:  at-  at-  tj  t  t  •  •  J  A  ond  recline  on  rocky  seats  with  book  or  paper  betwixt  their 

the  rum  of  it.  If  the  author  could  make  up  his  mind  to  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  1  tt  a 

.  .  .  1 .  r  T-  A.  ‘J  J  1-  xc  fair  hands,  sipping  the  sweet  poison  as  eagerly  as  Eve  must 

trust  to  his  own  powers  of  observation,  unaided  by  Murray  ,  -A  1  t  ai-  r  a  1  1  a  c  1  •  j 

A  -  J  h.avo  TTfir+nlroTT  rho  lfTT.n.1  nrkrrlp  A  annrp  at  TTAVAiia  airman 


— as  well  as  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Philosophy  and  other  subjects 
of  corresponding  seriousness  are  certainly  not  amusing  with 
a  pleasant  sea-breeze  blowing  in  your  hair,  and  rustic 
pleasures  staring  you  in  the  face  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  realise 
how  the  novels  of  him  who  wrote  ‘  La  Femme  de  Feu  ’  can 
enhance  the  charms  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  so,  and  even 
without  understanding  one  must  bend  before  the  strength 
of  facts.  Parisian  ladies  then — those,  of  course,  who  have 
not  six  children  to  care  for — wander  about  the  golden  sand.s 
and  recline  on  rocky  seats  with  book  or  paper  betwixt  their 
fair  hands,  sipping  the  sweet  poison  as  eagerly  as  Eve  must 


LOU  i/u  xxin  uwii  puwcio  vatxuii.  uiiaiLicn  uy  r  ,1  /•  tx  rxi  1  c  ^  ^  •  j 

,  ajtt-aa'^at  t*^  have  partaken  of  the  fatal  apple.  A  score  of  novels,  signed 
catalogue,,  he  would  succeed  a  ^at  deal  better  than  he  gelot,  Feydeau,  Gustave  Dro^,  Quatrelles,  or  Halevy,  and  the 

s  imr  rifXTMi  in  fin  orMnaitirr  Wa  ahnil  Ka  _ 


has  yet  done  in  writing  an  amusing  book.  We  shall  be  ,  .  .  1  r  1  4  •  ...ta*  4  1 1 

/c  ^  i.  J  A  A  at-  A*  •  dainty  supply  of  rose-coloured  immoralities  served  up  weekly 

grateful  for  new  and  trustworthy  information  concerning  .  xr-  r>  •  •  ’  r  •  1  c  j  ai  ^ •  1  1 

*  _L  r  a  4*  .  r  *^T  ‘a®  by  ‘  La  Vie  Pansienne,  furnish  foo*i  for  the  mind  and 

any  part  of  Scandinavia,  of  Copenhagen,  nay,  even  of  its  v.aat  4  ia  a  ai-  4  1  c  1  4 

^  -n  .  A  A  •  a  ®  •  A  A-  -  at  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt  to  the  dulness  of  landscape, 

museums.  But  we  protest  against  an  importation  in  the  ,  .  ,  .  a*  a*  c  ai  r  •  a 

1  v.j  Cat  c*  t  aa  ^  .  11  A  1-  which,  in  the  fastidious  estimation  of  the  fair  creatures, 

holiday  season  of  the  year  of  such  matter  as  is  usually  to  be  .  .  t  *  .  .  j  ca  •  ‘a  c  at-  a 

.  ..A  -AT-  •  Ai-  1  1-4  1-1  -11  4  c  IS  oppressively  insipid  after  seeing  it  tor  a  month.  A 

met  with  in  the  local  guide-books,  especially  under  cover  of  4ata*^a  t  i4aa  ®  i--4at 
....  „  A-Ai  „  <<  nr  -4  XT  A^  ”  wonder  that  nature  should  taste  unsavoury  beside  the  spicy 

so  tempting  a  title  as  “  Wayside  Notes.  .  »  .  mT  •  I  c  •• 

^  o  J  .  images  of  these  gentlemen  I  This  year,  however,  feminine 

-  disappointments  must  have  been  numerous  and  woeful,  for 

Northern  California,  Or>gon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Charles  favourite  novelists  answered  not  the  appeal  at  the  time 

Nordhoff.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  of  departure.  Nay,  I  am  mistaken,  one  did,  and  that  was 

The  illustrations  of  this  volume  are  the  only  portions  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye.  He  came  forth,  did  M.  Houssaye,  with 
it  which  reward  a  reader  for  the  trouble  of  turning  over  its  a  book  promised  fifteen  years  ago,  which  lx)ok  bore  a  title, 
pages.  Not  that  these  sketches  possess  the  slightest  artistic  in  alternate  letters  in  red  and  white,  that  must  have  plunged 


Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Charles 
Nordhoff.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  illustrations  of  this  volume  are  the  only  portions  of 


merit.  They  are  only  delightfully  bad.  But,  never  mind. 
Contrasted  with  a  great  quantity  of  untidily  arranged 
statistics  and  utterly  worthless  descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  these  illustrations  are  really  refreshing.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  respectable  Honolulu  missionary,  be¬ 
spectacled  and  front-faced,  who  has  re-fashioned  Honolulu 
human-nature  in  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  we  have  the 


into  blank  despair  the  author  of  ‘  Transmigration  ’—or 
‘Transmutation,’ — we  do  not  exactly  rememl^er  which. 
‘  Handfuls  of  Roses.  Gold,  and  Blood  ’  is  the  title  of  the 
novel ;  it  is,  as  one  can  see,  of  the  class  of  ‘  Transmigration,’ 
which  it  beats  all  to  nothing.  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  how¬ 
ever,  being  a  man  of  some  talent,  all  further  similitude 
with  Mr  Mortimer  Collins  comes  to  an  end ;  and  it  may 


portrait,  also  with  plenty  of  glass,  and  front-faced,  of  the  be  well  to  preface  this  book  of  tantalising  title  with  some 
ugliest  possible  Methodist  chapel,  yclept  “  Bethel,”  which,  remarks  on  what  the  author  is.  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  who 
with  its  unicorn  craniological  formation,  is,  we  are  informed,  sometimes  has  been  a  poet,  writes  in  a  poetical  and  brilliant 
the  delight  and  solace  of  Honolulu  society.  Further  on  we  form.  By  literary  associations  and  disposition,  he  has  been 
are  arrested  in  the  crime  of  “  skipping  ”  by  the  likeness  of  borne  towards  heterodox  topics,  and  composed  a  goodly 
a  Hawaiian  Chief,  regenerate  and  in  his  right  mind,  who  number  of  romances  the  chief  quality  of  which  is  style, 
smirks  at  us  in  a  suit  of  white  clothes,  and  a  white  hat  of  while  their  most  unpleasant  and  most  distinct  characteristic 
a  true  New  York  make.  The  sketches  are  often  irrelevant,  is  impropriety.  His  heroines  he  has  chosen  among  the 
An  inane  infant  swings  complacently  in  its  hammock-cradle  unchaste  ;  withal  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  female  t3q)es  seldom 
by  the  side  of  the  page,  and  here  we  read,  having  first  duly  lack  l^eauty  ;  but  their  charms  are  stained  by  that  impurity 
admired  the  baby,  “when  it  has  had  its  first  sweat  it  is  that  some  would  call  artistic  l)ecau8e  it  is  refined.  ‘Les 
hung  up  on  racks.”  Have  we  fallen  on  disclosures  of  baby-  Aventures  Oalantes  de  Margot,’  ‘Les  Filles  d  Eve,  ‘Made- 
farming  in  the  far  west  ?  No  ;  it  is  only  a  certain  Mr  moiselle  Cleopatre,’ — such  titles  speak  for  themselves.  Two 
Culp  s  very  uninteresting  process  of  tobacco  culture  which  years  ago,  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  published  a  novel  called 
has  been  thus  inadvertently  illustrated.  If  we  ask  ourselves  ‘  The  Lost  Dog  and  the  Executed  Woman.  Therein  he  intro- 
the  probable  motive  of  the  author’s  wanderings,  or  of  the  duced  with  their  own  names  insurgent  leaders  of  the  Oom- 
author  s  attempt  to  make  a  book  out  of  his  wanderings,  we  mune,  whom,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  work,  were  put  down 
shall  have  to  find  it  in  the  growing  passion  of  Americans  as  killed,  and  showed  these  v'ery  real  personages  taking  part 
for  locomotion,  and  in  the  popular  belief  that  everybody  ih  the  most  frightful  orgies  and  distinguishing  themselves  in 
who  has  climbed  a  hill  or  spent  three  nights  on  the  sea  can  bloody  saturnalia ;  but  these  dead  Communists  turned  out  to 
^Iso  write  a  book.  In  the  present  instance,  no  matter  how  be  alive,  which  may  eventually  bring  the  author  of  Ihe  ‘Lost 
far  the  author  travels,  or  how  magnificent  are  the  volcanoes  Dog  ’  into  trouble.  Moreover,  M.  Houssaye  is  said  to  have 
the  forests  which  he  beholds,  he  always  seems  to  be  a  foot  in  the  high  and  another  in  the  half  world ;  but  his 
taking  his  view  of  nature  from  a  dusty  counting-house  ^Titings  would  rather  tend  to  show  that  he  had  both  more 
window.  A  certain  class  of  commercial  readers  who  are  frequently  in  the  latter.  The  last  work  before  us  does  not 
^nd  of  turning  their  attention  suddenly  to  coals,  or  to  allay  the  suspicion,  and  the  grandee  or  petitee  dames  will 
^^ything  in  short  outside  their  own  proper  calling,  may  not  be  disappointed.  George  du  Quesnoy,  a  young  man  full 
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have  an  idea  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  late  Imperial  Oonit  na 
read  them  with  profit.  There  is  not  much  literary  merit  m 
the  producjtion  of  M.  Pninet ;  he  is  a  minnow  to  n  Triton  te 
side  M.  Alexandre  Dumas ;  hut  over  his  patron  he  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  resembling  Sallust,  who  dedakned  agrinst 
the.  corruption  of  the  times  after  taking  more 
m  it.  CAJdXajB  BABskm 


of  intellect  and  good  dispogitioos  for  ever>  thing,  but  bent  on 
doing  nothing,  falls  in  love  with  a  country  coquette,  who 
lives  with  her  father  in  a  chateau  close  by.  The  love- 
making  of  George  du  Quesnoy  and  Valentine  de  Margival 
in  the  shady  walks  of  a  fine  old  park  is  poetical  enough, 
until  a  third  party  comes  forth  in  the  person  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  dc  Xaintrailles,  who  woos  the  coquette  and  wins  her, 
beeause  his  fortune  and  rank  are,  in  her  estimution,  rather 
more  substantial  than  the  affection  her  young  but  rather 
poor  sweetheart  can  give  her.  The  wedding  takes  place, 
anil  George,  who  almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  Valentine, 
almost  succeeds  in  blowing  his  brains  out  under  her  win¬ 
dow.  He  comes  to  life  again,  and  for  a  veiy  simple  rea¬ 
son  :  a  fortune-teller  has  foretold  that  he  shall  be 
guillotined.  His  progress  from  his  father’s  house  to  the 
guillotine  thus  constitutes  the  body  of  the  story.  George 
du  Quesnoy  goes  to  Paris,  studies  law,  and  becomes  a  bar¬ 
rister,  with  no  more  definite  purpose  than  turning  a 

f ambler.  The  once  noble  young  man  has  a  finger  in  every 
arisian  debauchery ;  and,  as  he  cheats  at  cards,  his  hands 
are  full  of  gold,  as  formerly,  in  his  unsullied  youth*,  they 
were  full  of  roses.  Just  then  Valentine  de  Margival,  whose 
image  still  remains  in  his  heart,  crosses  his  path — Valentine, 
who  long  ago  has  tired  of  her  husband,  and  partly  forsaken 
him  for  an  Italian  marquis.  Her  affection  now  devolves  on 
the  gambler,  and  they  sptmd  gaily  together  the  profits  of 
the  dice-box,  until  M.  Houssaye  brings  in  the  unwelcome 
'figure  of  the  husband,  who  naturally  enough  objects  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  claps  the  gambler  and  his  paramour 
into  prison.  Nevertheless,  the  liaison  goes  on  after  the 
weiikncKS  and  compassion  of  the  Marquis  de  Xaintrailles  has 
given  them  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  Valentine  should 
return  to  the  common  roof.  One  day  George,  mad  with 
jealousy  and  rage,  causes  poison  to  be  administered  to  the 
marquis.  Ho  is  arrested,  tried,  and  guillotined  on  the 
Place  de  la  Roquette.  Valentine  de  Margival  is  repulsive 
and  despicable.  M.  Arsine  Houssaye  has  made  her  to 
appear  the  vilest  of  her  sex — a  Phryne  in  a  chaste  woman’s 
garb.  George  du  Quesnoy  is  no  better  than  she  is ;  his 
history,  so  much  was  to  be  expected,  is  adorned  with 
sundry  lewd  passages,  and  one  lays  down  with  relief  this 
novel  in  which  a  plot  in  the  fashion  of  George  Sand  is  put 
to  such  evil  account.  The  breath  is  freer  when  one 
emerges  from  the  stifling  chamber  of  horrors.  It  is  not 
tme  drama  and  real  passion  that  the  author  has  shown 
you  ;  it  is  a  hissing  stew  of  unnatural  and  bestial  oorrup- 
tion,  a  museum  of  pallid  and  contorted  mon^rosities,  a 
legend  of  the  assize  court. 

In  the  production  of  the  lady  who  writes  under  the 
uom  de  jjlame  of  Claude  Vignon,  we  find  at  least  matter 
more  palatable,  with  less  talent,  but  devoted  to  a  better 
purpose.  Chatcau-Gaillard  is  Don  Juan  implanted  in 
modem  society.  Jelian  de  Chateau-Gaillard  was  an  illegiti- 
loute  child,  and  came  into  the  world  with  the  handsomest 
^lerbon  and  the  blackest  soul.  He  killed  his  father  with 
grief,  and  this  and  other  misdeeds  did  not,  as  with 
Macboth,  murder  sleep,  for  equally  devoid  in  con¬ 
science  and  principles,  he  arrived  at  the  highest  offices 
under  the  Cmpire.  Such  is  the  gist  of  Madame  Claude 
Vignon’s  novel.  It  is  interesting  and  well  constructed, 
though  not  free  from  blemishes.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
traits  of  her  hero  have  been  borrowed  from  the  late 
Duke  de  Momy ;  whether  from  this  reason,  or  because  the 
author  was  not  equal  to  her  subject,  she  has  made  of 
Ohateau-Gaillard  a  kind  of  Manfred  of  the  gutter.  Nor  is 
the  style  sufficiently  terse.  To  relate  the  cruel  pranks, 
the  c^viicism,  the  triumph  of  Don  Juan,  a  more  incisive  pen 
than  Madame  Claude  Vignon’s  is  needed.  For  all  that  there  is 
power,  interest,  and  truth  in  her  novel — more  in  fact  to 
commend  than  to  condemn. 

The  world  of  which  M.  Gaston  Fourcado  Pninet  relates 
the  end  in  somewhat  ponderous  fashion  is  the  high 
and  fashionable  society  of  the  second  Empire.  The  author 
writes  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  JiU,  whose 
name  must  always  come  forward  when  morality  is  avenged. 
The  author  has  given  the  shape  of  fiction  to  a  series  of 
scenes  of  that  society  in  which  adultery  had,  he  accurately 
says,  nearly  attained  the  height  of  a  fashion.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  retrace  these  scenes  here,  but  whoever  wishes  to 


Ashantce  War.  Jottiners  m  route  to  Coomaasie.  By  an  /i-i 

W.  Mitchell  and  Co.  ’  '*■  > 

Baxter,  W.  H.— Pamphlet  on  the  Halt  Tax.  (li.)  The  Brairarv* 

Birch,  John.— Country  Architecture.  (Royal  4to,  pp.  75,  U.  U.)  w 
Blackwood  and  Song.  ' 

Brahmo  SoraaJ.-Tbeigtio  Derotions.  Edited  .by  8.  D.  Qollca.  iiii\ 
W.  Isbiater.  ^ 

D’Anvers,  N.  — Elementary  History  of  Art.  With  "Preface  by  T.  Rofer 
Smith.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  64(5.)  Asher. 

Gibson,  Rer.  Charles  B.— Philosophy,  Scienoe,  and  Reretatien. 
lidition.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  248.)  Longmans. 

Gossip,  G.  11.  D. — The  Chess  Player’s  Manual.  A  Complete  Guide  to 
Chess.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  884.)  koutledge. 

Harrey,  James.— Bishop  Berkeley  on  Money,  (la)  Proroet  and  Co. 

Hay,  Mary  Cecil.— Old  .Myddleton's  Money.  In  Three  Voluoiea.  (31a. 64) 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  ' 

Iloldsworth,  W.  A.— The  Licensing  Acts,  1872  74.  (Is.)  Routledge. 

Howard,  Rer.  George  Rroadley.- An  Old  Legend  of  Paulis.  ilFten. 
Svo,  pp.  97.)  H.  S.  King. 

Junius  Kedivivus.— England's  Present  aiul  England’s  Future;  or.  Our 
Rock  Ahead  and  our  Sheet  Anchor.  (Hd.)  J.  A.^Brook. 

Kingston,  W.  H. — Merchant  of  Haarlem.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  12^)  8.iW. 
i’arti’idge. 

Lyttelton,  Lord.— Speech  on  Endowed  Schools.  (Is.)  Murray.. 

Morley.  Henry.— Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Pair.  Reprint  of  Or^iusl 
Edition.  (Crowu  8to,  pp.  405.)  F.  VVaine. 

Sheldon,  Philip.— Woman’s  a  Riddle.  In  Three  Volumes.  (3U.  fid) 
H.  S.  King. 

Smith,  C.  Roach.— The  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare.  (DemySro,  pp.  45, 
38.  Cd.)  G.  Bell  und  Sons. 

Southgate,  Henry.— Things  a  Lady  would  Like  to  Know.  (CrowaSro, 
pp.  543.)  \V.  P.  Nimino. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Aunt  Louisa’s.  (4io,  58.)  F.  Warne  and  Co. 

Mr  H.  J..Eoby,  in  Part  II.  of  bis  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
Laiiguage  (Maeujillan  and  Co.),  Ims  supplied  students  witli a 
truly  admirable  syntax.  He  does  not  attempt  to  buikl'uptke 
language  out  of  the  rules  given  in  his  grammar ;  much  im 
does  he  expect  such  a  feat  from  the  learner  :  but,  taking  the 
language  as  he  finds  it  in  the  works  mainly  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Livy,  he  analyses  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  word^,  together  with  the  inHexionsto  which  they  are 
subject.  This  is  the  correct,  the  only  logical  method  both  of 
writing  and  of  learning  grammar ;  and  the  student,  who 
would  wish  to  use  Mr  iiuby’s  book  to  the  fullest  advauU^s, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  adopt  his  plan,  working  upon,  some 
good  author  und  referring  to  the  text-book  for  the  necessarily 
more  complete  and  scholarly  analysis  of  a  consummate  gram¬ 
marian.  The  several  sections,  into  which  the  grammar  is 
divided,  are  copiously  illustrated  from  the  best  Latin  authors, 
and  the  student  is  wisely  left  to  translate  fer  himMlf  the 
examples  thus  given,  should  such  assistance  be  found  Bscee- 
sary.  He  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  cautioned  against  the 
errors  into  which  he  is  likely  to  fall  by  paying  too  much 
attention  to  the  English  translation,  especially  when  this  is 
literal:  since,  in  many  cases,  it  induces  the  unwary  to  con¬ 
struct  a  rule,  which  is  intended  to  apply  to  Latin,  out  of  a 
form  of  expression  peculiar  to  English  ;  or  to  eniploy  a  Ls^ 
inflection  because — strange  reason — a  particular  prepoai^R 
is  used  in  English.  The  student  should  early  accustom  “him¬ 
self  to  regard  the  use  of  a  wrong  inflexion  as  saying  what  he 
does  not  mean,”  not  as  using  words  in  a  way  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  rule.  The  scholar  wdll  find  much  to  interest  him  in 
Mr  Roby’s  lengthy  preface  of  100  pages  ;  more  especially  bis 
able  discussion  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  and  of  the 
Predicative  Ihitive,  to  which  last  is  appended  a  very  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  such  datives  down  to  Siietonina  Another 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  uses  of  the  Prepom* 
tions — matter  more  suitable  to  dictionaries  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  very  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  volume  cloem 
with  an  exceedingly  copious  index  of  60  pages  ;  a  valuable 
addition,  and  one  which  will  make  the  book  quite  indisp*®' 
sable  to  teachers,  if  only  as  a  work  of  reference. 

M.  Hopewell’s  Legends  of  the  Missouri  and  Missiedjf^ 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  I’yler)  is  a  most  refreshing  book,  with 
memories  of  Mayne  Reid  and  Fenimore  Cooper 
strong  through  its  sentences, 
treats,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
unknown  to  the  white  man.” 
these  rivers  were  inhabited  by 

warlike  Indians,  nearly  all  of  w _ _ 

before  the  solar  beam  of  civilisation  ; 
wigwams  sprang  up  into  an  Indian  village, 


At  the  period  of  whiw  t 
, I  were  **  comparatively 
The  regions  bordering  ^ 
numerous  tribes  of  wiki  aiw 
horn  have  melted 

and  where  the  k)i^ 

and  where  towerea 
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the  forests,  and  where  rang  the  echo  of  the  war-whoop,  now 
are  seen  extensive  cities,  fields,  and  gardens,  and  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  social  hum  of  progressive  civilisation.”  But 
two  centuries  ago  there  were  romantic  doings  in  those  wilds ; 
Indians  on  the  war-path,  keen-sceuted,  keen-visioned,  coarse- 
spoken  hunters,  cracking  rifles,  whizzing  tomahawks,  gory 
s^Ips,  yells  of  sudden  unexpected  onset,  desperate  struggles, 
mira^lous  escapes,  chivalrous  devotion — all  that  absorbing 
excitement  whicn  has  such  a  charm  for  the  savage  breast  of 
adventurous  youth.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  of  M. 
Hopewell’s  tales  has  the  genuine  elements  in  it,  and  we  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  book  to  belie  the  promise  of  this  hopeful 
beginning : — “  One  April  afternoon,  in  the  year  1C86,  a  small 
boat,  fashioned  somewhat  like  an  Indian  canoe,  was  seen  slowly 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  boat  kept  close  to  the 
northern  bank  ;  for  where  the  river  rushes  into  the  Mississippi, 
it  sweeps  with  almost  irresistible  force,  rendering  it  difiScultto 
breast  its  current.  A  dog  was  calmly  seated  in  the  stern, 
and  a  man  was  lustily  plying  his  oars.  After  pulling  a  mile 
up  the  stream,  the  man  cautiously  brought  the  boat  to  shore, 
where  a  small  beaten  path  led  to  the  water.  Cautiously 
pulling  it  far  upon  laud,  he  seized  his  rifle,  which  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  craft,  and  examined  the  path  most 
minutely.’^  The  minute  examination  of  the  path  led,  of 
course,  to  most  thrilling  adventures:  and  there  tare  many 
such  in  this  volume. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  speech  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill, 
which  he  humorously  called  his  “dying  speech  and  confes¬ 
sion,”  is  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  deserve  republication. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Lord  Lyttelton  appeals  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  and  prophesies  that  the  Charity  Com- 
mi.ssiouers  will  find  their  mistake  if  they  hope  to  accomplish 
the  whole  work  of  reorganising  Endowed  Schools  in  five 
years.  A  scheme  for  a  new  application  of  endowments 
seems  a  very  simple  and  easy  affair,  and  one  wonders 
how  the  Commissioners  could  possibly  spend  so  much  time 
over  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  till  one  reflects  u|.>on  the 
circumstances.  Passing  over  the  minute  and  careful  inquiry 
required  in  each  case  before  proceeding  to  organise,  it  was 
provided  by  the  Act  that  each  scheme  should  be  published 
for  three  months  in  the  locality  for  objections.  Objections 
in  plenty  were  always  forthcoming,  which  the  Commissioners 
had  to  consider  before  submitting  their  scheme  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Defiartment.  When  approved  by  the  £<lucatiou  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  scheme  had  to  be  published  for  two  months  for  legal 
objections.  Successfully  passed  through  this  ordeal,  it  had  next 
to  lie  forty  days  before  Parliament :  and  not  till  then  could 
it  receive  the  Royal  sanction.  The  best  means  by  which  the 
Endowed  Schools  Comniission<“r8  could  have  vindicated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  charge  of  official  inaction,  would  have  been 
to  invite  a  public  inspection  of  their  waste  paper  basket. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  will  make  very  short  work  of 
.  objections  and  parochial  details  if  they  get  through  the  work 
in  five  years.  By  that  time,  the  discharged  Commissioners 
will  have  been  amply  vindicated.  Lord  Lyttelton’s  speech 
deals  with  this  point  only  in  general  terms.  The  most 
spirited  part  of  it  is  his  exposure  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
deferring  to  the  will  of  the  Founder. 

The  author  of  TAe  Rural  Lift  of  Shakespeare  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  numerous  rivals  in  the  same  vein  of  speculation, 
that  nobody  ever  has  disputed,  does  dispute,  or  will  dispute 
his  main  conclusion.  We  may  doubt  whether  Shakespeare 
was  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  sailor,  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
a  tmveller  in  Italy,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the 
country,  lived  there  for  some  time,  and  kept  his  eyes  about 
him,  rests  upon  the  most  substantial  evidence,  external  and 
internal.  8o  long  as  Mr  Smith  sticks  to  that  fact  he  is  upon 
solid  ground,  and  his  quotations  are  pleasant  reading.  The 
argumentative  tone  with  which  he  produces  illustrative 
pas-sages  is  rather  cumbrous  and  superfluous,  but  any  reader 
with  half-an-hour  to  spare  may  spend  it  very  agreeably  in  a 
survey  of  the  various  knowledge  of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  and 
men  that  the  dramatist  must  have  picked  up  in  the  country. 
The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  rural  life  is 
found  in  the  happy  way  in  which  he  touches  off  the  promi¬ 
nent  types  of  rustic  character.  Only  a  country-bred  dra¬ 
matist  could  have  hit  off  such  incarnations  of  the  provincial 
spirit  as  Shallow,  Silence,  Aguecheek,  and,  above  all,  Holo- 
fernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel.  Shakespeare’s  plays  swarm  with 
proofs  of  his  country  up-bringing,  and  his  genial  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  surroundings.  But  Mr  Smith  is  not  altogether  con¬ 
tent  with  establishing  this  thesis.  He  must  argue  from  lago’s 
comparison  of  the  human  mind  to  a  garden  that  Shakespeare 
was  stored  with  “  horticultural  learning  and  contends  that  in 
the  similes  of  the  gardeners  in  “Richa^  TI.”  the  pruning  of 
fruit-trees  is  described  with  the  decision  and  confidence  of  the 
most  experienced  gardener ;  and  no  one  could  possibly  have 
*0  written  who  had  not  mastered  the  principles  of  scientific 
^nagenient  of  fruit  trees,  on  which  their  fertility  depends.” 
This  is  the  meresb  extravagance ;  any  inquisitive  cockney 


could  have  picked  all  the  horticultural  learning  of  that  scene 
out  of  a  common  gardener  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
scene,  indeed,  is  a  bit  of  Euphuism.  If  we  open  John  Lyly 
at  random,  we  cannot  fail  to  light  upon  some  such  passage, 
inferior  not  in  knowledge  but  in  the  power  of  applying  it. 
Thus,  talking  of  the  life  of  a  young  man,  the  Euphuist  says  : 
— Industry;  showeth  herself  in  other  things.  The  fertile 
soil,  if  it  be  never  tilled,  doth  wax  barren,  and  that  which  is 
most  noble  by  nature,  is  made  most  vile  by  negligence. 
What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped,  beareth  any  fruit  f  What 
vine,  if  it  be  not  pruned,  bringeth  forth  grapes  ?  ”  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  talk  of  Shakespeare’s  gar¬ 
deners  does  not  consist  in  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  mana^ment  of  fruit  trees.  A  few  pages  farther  on 
in  the  same  auUior  we  find  a  passage  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  lago’s  soliloquy,  as  far  as  regards  horticul¬ 
tural  learning.  Mr  Smith  would  have  produced  a  more  sane 
and  rational  book  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  “prove”  any¬ 
thing,  and  had  contented  himself  with  simply  illustrating  in 
a  pleasant  manner  what  nobody  has  any  desire  to  deny. 

Those  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  the  LvetTutt^w  Acts 
of  1872  atid  1874  will  find  an  excellent  guide  in  Mr  Holds- 
worth’s  manual.  Mr  Holdsworth  gives  unrepealed  clauses  of 
previous  Licensing  Acts  in  an  appendix,  which  will  guard  the 
publican  against  sup^msing  that  the  recent  Acts  embody  the 
whole  law  on  the  subject.  On  such  points  as  the  honi  fide 
traveller  aud  the  “  populous  place,”  Mr  Holdsworth’s  exposi¬ 
tion  and  illustration  of  the  law  is  as  clear  as  could  be 
desired. 

Junius  Redivivus  sees  a  good  many  more  “  Rocks  Ahead  ” 
than  Mr  W.  R.  Greg,  and  warns  against  them  with  much  less 
placidity  of  manner.  The  time  seems  to  him  utterly  out  of 
joint,  and  the  British  Constitution  is  as  pestilent  in  his  eyes 
us  the  brave  firmament  was  to  Hamlet  ;  Init  unlike  the 
melancholy  Prince,  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  trying 
to  put  it  right.  A  man  who  takes  so  morbid  a  view*  of  things 
Cinuot  be  expected  to  be  diseriminating  ;  but  his  invective  is 
well  calculated  to  noLake  the  optimist  pause  aud  consider. 


JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY,  E.A. 

In  all  that  has  lent  lustre  to  our  empire,  Ireland  has  con¬ 
tributed  her  full  share.  When  she  next  reckons  up  her  gifts 
to  England  she  will  hare  this  further  tosay,  that  she  gave  her 
the  greatest  practical  sculptor  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
land  up  to  the  year  of  Grace  1874.  John  Henry  Foley  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1818;  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  Dublin 
Royal  Society,  where  he  carried  off  every  prize  connected  with 
art,  and  when  about  seventeen  he  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Loudon,  and  long  before  he  had 
finished  his  regular  course  he  had  produced,  in  1840,  .“Ino 
and  Bacchus,”  which  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  genius. 
Classical  and  ideal  subjects  such  as  the  one  just  named,  “  A 
Youth  at  a  Stream,”  “Egeria,”  “ Caractacus,”  “Lear  and 
Cordelia,”  “  Prospero  aud  Miranda,”  and  several  others  which 
he  had  finished  lately,  but  which,  owing  to  a  slight  he  thought 
the  Academy  had  put  upon  him,  have  never  been  exhibited, 
amply  prove  that  had  Mr  Foley  devoted  himself  solely  to 
such  themes  he  would  have  achieved  a  success  second  to  no 
modern  sculptor.  The  refinement  aud  delicacy  with  which 
he  handled  such  subjects  always  impressed  every  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment ;  aud  when  we  add 
to  these  scrupulous  care  and  severe  adherence  to  the  loftier 
canons  of  his  art,  our  readers,  who  have  not  seen  any  of 
his  ideal  subjects,  will  readily  understand  that  classical 
sculpture  would  have  found  in  Mr  Foley  a  supreme  ex¬ 
ponent. 

The  result  of  the  Westminster  Hall  Competition  in  1844, 
however,  turned  his  attention  to  historic  portraiture,  and  his 
“  Hampden  ”  and  “  Selden,”  executed  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  aud  which  now  adorn  St  Stephen’s  Hall,  were  his  first 
efforts  in  a  walk  in  which  he  haa  very  soon  no  living  com¬ 
petitor.  The  state  of  sculpture  in  this  country  about  that 
period — or,  perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  say  of  its  patrons  and 
of  those  who  affected  to  direct  public  taste— may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact. that  the  model  of  Marochetti’s  “  Richard  Occur 
de  Lion,”  when  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  so  overwhelmed 
them  with  admiration  that  nothing  short  of  having  it  cast  in 
bronze  and  erected  in  Palace-yard  would  satisfy  them.  A 
few  years  later  Mr  Foley  completed  his  “  Lord  Hardiuge  and 
Charger,”  aud  when  the  next  great  Exhibition  cjinie  round, 
the  public  at  large  saw  what  “  the  horse  and  his  rider  ”  really  • 
meant  when  treated  by  a  master,  and  what  a  mighW  gap 
existed  between  it  and  everything  else  of  the  same  kind  that 
had  ever  been  done  in  this  country.  It  had  all  the  calm 
grandeur,  and,  we  feel  bold  to  add,  more  than  the  knowledge, 
of  the  best  period  of  Italian  sculpture.  We  said  a  few  lines 
back  that  our  oflicial  knowledge  of  the  sculptor’s  art  was,  in 
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ciseness  of  a  book  of  reference.  As  the  list  of  his  contributorR 
shows,  Herr  Mendel  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  staff  3 
competent  assistants,  able  not  only  to  explain  the  technical 
difficulties  of  music,  but  also  to  treat  in  an  attractive  foml 
the  historical  and  sesthetical  sides  of  their  subject.  In  con 
sequence  the  greater  part  of  the  material  bears  the  signs  of 
original  work,  while  comparatively  few  articles  show  tint 
slavish  adherence  to  other  works  of  the  same  class,  which  so 
frequently  spreads  erroneous  dates  and  ideas  over  the  cyclo¬ 
pedic  works  of  distant  ages  and  nations.  Another  advantace 
of  Herr  Mendel’s  w’ork  consists  in  the  avoidance,  as  muchas 
possible,  of  party-questions,  which  nowadays  one  must  dis. 
tinguish  in  music  as  well  as  in  politics  and  religion.  As  far 
as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  is  the  editor’s  intention  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  historical  method  of  treatment,  the  only  right 
method,  we  think,  in  a  work  of  this  scope  and  importance. 
In  speaking  of  a  book  of  such  excellence,  we  can  hardly 
suppress  a  feeling  of  envy,  when  we  think  at  the  same  time  of 
the  utter  want  of  anything  ev'en  approaching  to  it  in  our  own 
language.  If,  as  we  understand,  Mr  Grove  is  going  to  fill  up 
this  gap  in  English  musical  literature,  we  hope  sincerely,  that 
his  choice  of  contributors  will  be  directed  by  real  ability 
rather,  than  by  personal  friendship  or  journalistic  influence, 
so  as  to  protect  an  undertaking  of  this  importance  against 
the  bungling  incompetence  and  arrogance  of  our  average 
musical  criticism.  In  England  the  chief  work  required  is 
altogether  of  a  fundamental  kind  ;  not  only  knowledge  has 
to  be  propagated,  but  even  the  terms  in  w'hich  this  inForraa. 
tion  is  to  be  couched,  want  to  a  great  extent  fixing,  or  even 
new-creating. 

The  second  work  on  our  list.  Heir  Bitter’s  ‘  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Oratorio,’  shows  German  research  in  a 
much  less  favourable  light  than  the  first.  The  author  has 
compiled  a  great  many  facts,  some  of  interest  for  scholars, 
others  for  the  general  reader,  but  his  utter  want  of  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  it  almost  as  difficult  to  find  the  information  in 
his  pages  as  in  the  original  recondite  sources.  The  chapters 
most  worth  reading  are  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  from 
which  the  English  reader  may  gather  information  about 
Keiser,  Mattheson  (Handel’s  rival,  who  nearly  killed  him  in 
a  duel  at  Hamburg),  Telemann,  and  other  early  masters  of  the 
oratorio.  The  chapters  on  Mendelssohn  contain  little  that  is 
interesting,  and  less  that  is  new.  Herr  Bitter  has  reserved 
to  himself  the  ri^ht  of  translation,  a  precaution,  we  think, 
very  unnecessary  in  his  case. 

Herr  Ambros,  author  of  the  excellent  ‘  History  of  Music,  ’ 
is  a  scholar  of  much  greater  depth  than  the  last-mentioned 
writer,  but  with  his  serious  knowledge  he  'combines,  to  an 
extent  rare  amongst  Germans,  what  the  French  call 
His  ‘  Motley  Leaves  ’  betray  the  latter  gift  in  a  most  eminent 
degree,  one  might  almost  say  with  a  vengeance.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  number  of  short  essays  on  all  possible  and  impossible 
topics  connected  with  music,  the  fine  arts,  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects.  We  like  our  author  best  when  he  speaks  about  Italy, 
of  which  he  knows  every  nook  and  corner,  and  which  he  loves 
with  the  love  of  a  poet.  His  ‘Bachiana  ’  and  ‘  Schubertiana’ 
show  frequent  glimpses  of  thorough  scholarship,  but,  as  if  the 
author  was  ashamed  of  such  serious  moods,  he  follows  them 
up  immediately  with  some  good-natured  joke  or  jeu  demU. 
Like  most  Austrians,  he  is  replete  with  harmless  joviality, 
and  a  punster  in  his  own  right.  Herr  Ambros’s  style  is  a 
mixture  of  Schumann  and  Heine,  "without  equalling  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  former,  or  the  bitter  pungency  of  the  latter,  but 
what  perhaps  he  lacks  in  these,  or  indeed  in  any  other  respe^ 
he  supplies  by  an  amount  of  reading,  which,  to  judge  from  his 
quotations,  must  be  absolutely  without  limits.  What  is 
wanting  in  our  author  is  the  power  of  digesting  and  sorting 
the  enormous  amount  of  matter  stored  in  his  mind,  and  that 
instinctive  tact  of  great  writers,  which  distinguishes  the 
humourist  from  the  jester. 

Professor  Naum.ann’s  ‘German  Tone -Poets’  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  young  lady-pupfi®  ^ 
the  Victoria  Lyceum  at  Berlin.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
expect  from  a  book  of  this  kind  any  considerable  amount 
of  original  research  or  speculative  depth.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  will  be  of  some  interest  to  English  readers,  as  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  certain  shade  of  public  opinion  in  Germany, 
which  may  properly  be  described  as  the  standpoint  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  middle  class.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  startling  m 
the  book  ;  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  remarkably  clever,  or 
even  remarkably  stupid.  The  dates  are  correct,  so  nre  the 
opinions,  as  far  at  least  as  the  established  “classical” 
are  concerned,  so  is  even  the  style  which  is  smooth  an 


1851,  in  a  very  low  state.  Ready  recognition  and  a  prompt 
commission  for  the  thing  in  bronze  was  the  reward  of  Maro- 
clietti’s  miserable  effort  in  equestrian  sculpture  ;  but  when  a 
native-born  artist  produced  a  group  of  real  art  excellence— 
of  supreme  art  excellence,  we  may  say — our  authorities 
refused  to  have  a  replica  cast  for  London,  although  prompted 
to  it  by  a  requisition  signed  by  150  of  the  first  names  in 
English  art  and  literature.  Nay,  more,  that  occurred  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  still  our  rulers  seem  callous  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  ;  for  the  other  day,  when  the  wonder¬ 
fully-spirited  group  of  General  Outram  and  his  charger  was 
erected  in  Waterloo-place,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of 
every  one,  the  statue,  like  the  Lord  Hardinge,  was  allowed  to 
be  shipped  to  Calcutta  without  any  replica  of  it  having  been 
secured  for  London.  Are  we  to  leave  such  things  entirely  to 
him  from  whom  we  accepted  Leicester-square  the  other  dav  ? 

The  “  Burke  and  Goldsmith”  are  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  Mr  Foley’s  Dublin  statues,  and  have  been  reproduced 
most  successfully  as  statuettes  by  the  Messrs  Elkington.  In 
this  walk  Mr  Foley’s  commissions  far  exceeded  those  of  any 
otiiei’  man,  and  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
those  on  hand  can  be  finished- by  his  pupils.  Luckily  the 
“  Prince  Consort  ”  model  had  received  the  last  touches  from 
the  master  himself  ;  and  when  the  casting  is  finished,  which 
will  not  be  till  next  year,  and  the  figure  is  placed  beneath  the 
baidachiuo  of  “  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  ”  in  Hyde  Park,  it  will  be 
found  by  far  the  best  of  the  many  portraits  of  the  late 
prince. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Foley  \i*as  our  greatest  practical 
sculptor,  by  which  we  mean  the  greatest  artist  who  had  fairly 
embodied  his  ideas.  Flaxman  as  a  designer  and  a  draughts¬ 
man— as  what  we  might  term  a  sketcherin  sculpture — has  no 
equal ;  and  if  we  say  that  Folejr’s  art  in  its  concrete  finished 
form,  combining  as  it  does  the  severity  of  the  ancient  with 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  modern  school,  is  the  finest  yet 
seen  in  England,  especially  if  we  confine  our  remarks  to  his¬ 
toric  portraiture,  few,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  prepared 
to  dispute  the  assertion.  Mr  Foley’s  devotion  to  his  art  was 
as  intense  as  his  manners  were  simple.  He  flattered  no 
literary  coterie,  and  was  never  seen  much  in  what  we  call 
society.  His  familiar  friends  were  few,  and  nothin^elighted 
him  more  than  to  see  them  round  his  table.  He  was  a 


SOME  GERMAN  WORKS  ON  MUSIC. 

MuaikaUtcheg  Converaationa-Lexikon,  Heransgegeben  von  Hermann 
MendeL  Vole.  I-III.  Berlin:  Oppenheim. 

Beitr<iae  zur  Geschichte  der  Oratoriuma.  Von  C.  H.  Bitter.  Same 
Publishers. 

Bunte  Bfdtter.  Skizzan  und  Studien  flir  Freunde  der  Musik  und 
der  bildenden  Kunst.  Von  A.  W.  Ambros.  Leipsic  :  Leuckart. 

Deutsche  Timdichter  von  Sebastian  Bach  bis  auf  die  Gegenvoart.  Von 
Dr  Emil  Nautnann.  Berlin ;  Oppenheim. 

It  is  said  that  in  our  circulating  libraries  books  on  music 
are  asked  for  more  eagerly,  than  those  on  any  other  branch  of 
art,  not  owing  to  a  particularly  lively  interest  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  because  tneir  number,  absolutely  speaking,  is  so 
small,  as  hardly  to  supply  even  a  moderate  demand.  In 
Germany  this  is  very  different.  There  are  publishing  firms 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  Fatherland,  which  issue  almost 
exclusively  musical  books,  and  in  consequence  the  literary 
market  is  never  in  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply  with 
regard  to  the  article  ;  rather  the  reverse.  Whether  for  the 
growth  of  art  itself,  speculative  starvation  or  plethora  be  the 
more  desirable  st:ite  we  will  not  now  inquire ;  we  only  pro¬ 
pose  to  pass  in  review  a  list  of  books  on  music,  which  have 
been  accumulating  on  our  table  for  some  time,  and  which, 
moreover,  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  considered  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  features  of  German  literary  production,  as 
far  as  our  art  is  concerned.  The  ‘  Musical  Cyclopedia,’  edited 
by  Herr  Mendel,  is  praiseworthy  in  all  respects.  It  is  both 
biographical  and  technical,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  contain 
in  an  accessible  form  the  results  of  musical  investigation,  as 
established  at  present.  At  the  same  time  the  material  is 
well  grouped  ;  important  subjects,  such  as  “  Akustik,”  or 
“Athem”  (Breath),  being  treated  in  independent  articles 
(sometimes  exceeding  forty  pages),  to  which  the  reader  is 
again  referred,  under  the  separate  headings  of  collateral 
topi^  teuclied  upon.  In  this  way  the  comprehensiveness  of 
a  scientific  treatise  has  been  combined  with  the  handy  con¬ 
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tion  would  not  be  able  to  say  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Naumann.  The  great  drawback  of  the  whole  is 
indicated  by  our  last  epitheton.  As  long  as  our  author  has 
to  deal  with  men,  like  Mozart  and  Haydn,  whose  claims  to 
ittinjortality,  and  the  basis  on  which  these  rest,  are  strictly  de- 
lined  and  firmly  establish^,  Herr  Naumann  proceeds  smoothly 
enough.  Even  that  prodigious  cliflT,  Beethoven,  he  doubles  in 
comparative  safeU*  by  carefullv  avoiding  the  revolutionary 
side  in  the  masters  art ;  but  wnen  he  comes  to  modern  com¬ 
posers,  such  as  Schumann  and  Wagner,  where  the  imagina¬ 
tive  side  of  the  question  becomes  paramount,  the  troubles  of 
oiir  author  increase  in  an  alarming  manner.  Not  that  he 
himself  is  alarmed^  b^’  any  means.  He  deals  out  praise  and 
blame  w'ith  astonishing,  almost  enviable  calmness.  These 
composers  are  not  men  of  genius,  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  humbler  qualification  of  talent.  Still  Schumann  is 
upon  the  whole  rather  better  than  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner, 
after  the  two  mentioned  composers’  and  Meyerbeer’s  deaths, 
is  very  kindly  described  as  “  the  most  remarkable  talent  of 
the  present  day ;  ”  but  then  his  operas  keep  their  hold  on  the  j 


discussion  of  such  opinions ;  we  will  draw  no  unpleasant 
parallels  with  critic^  utterances  of  other  countries.  Such 
notions  are  interesting  because  they  represent  a  type,  the 
type,  if  of  nothing  else,  of  the  middle-class  art  intellect  of 
Germany. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  a  little  more  active 
during  the  past  few  days,  in  anticipation  of  the  turn  of  the 
quarter,  and  the  rates  are  2|  per  cent,  of  good  three  months’ 
hills. 

The  Bank  Return  is  once  more  favourable,  the  bullion 
import  having  continued  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  cannot 
be  expected,  however,  that  any  downward  movement  in  the 
rate  wdll  be  made  for  a  short  time  in  view  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  quarterly  demand.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to 
Liabilities  has  risen  during  the  week  to  48i — an  improve¬ 
ment  of  2^  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  not  shown  any  marked  buoyancy 
in  response  to  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  money,  the 
improvement  on  the  week  being  about  1-16  to  |  per  cent.,*being 
quoted  at  92|  to  92}.  In  the  other  Markets,  where  very  little 
business  hasbeen  transacted,  the  movements  have  not^  in  the 
Railway  and  Foreign  Stock  Departments,  been  important  in 
either  direction.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  balance  of  the  changes  is 
in  a  favourable  direction,  but  with  the  exception  of  Uruguay, 
Columbian  Four-and-a-Half  ner  Cents.,  and  Turkish  “  B  ” 
and  “C,”  and  the  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  the  advance  has 
not  exceeded  h  to  ^  per  cent.  In  the  Railway  Market  the 
most  noticeable  advance  is  in  Great  Northern  “A”  Stock, 
while  Metrojmlitan  have  fallen  on  the  opening  of  the  com¬ 
peting  line  of  the  District  Company  to  Hammersmith,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  will  attract  a  large  portion  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company’s  traflfic.  In  the  other  departments 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Stock  has  fluctuated,  on  the  bad 
news  of  the  stoppage  of  communication  with  America,  but 
recovered  on  the  announcement  that  the  fault  had  been 
promptly  restored.  Great  Western  of  Canada  Railw'ay 
bhares  have  fallen  IL  on  ofiicial  notification  having  been 
published  to  the  effect  that  not  only  do  the  receipts  fall  so 
short  as  to  totallv  extinguish  all  hopes  of  a  dividend  on  the 
shares,  but  that  further  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Preference  and  Debenture  interest.  Great 
Eiistern  Stock  has  been  very  flat  to-day  on  the  news  of  a 
senous  accident  near  Norwich,  involving  the  loss  of  nineteen 
lives  at  the  present. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  an 
Mvance  of  I J  iu  Great  Northern  A  ;  in  Chathan  and 
^ver  Preference ;  |  in  Midland ;  4  in  London  and  South 
Western  and  Metropolitan  District ;  J  in  Caledonian,  and  4  in 
Chatham  and  Dover  and  South  Eastern  “  A  ” ;  but  a  decline 
of  2  in  Metropolitan  ;  If  in  Great  Eastern  ;  f  in  Sheffield  ; 

I  m  ditto  “  A*’  and  Soutn  Eastern  Ordinary,  and  ^  in  North 
i^astern  and  North  British.  The  quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  9U ;  Great  Eastern,  431 ;  Great  Northern,  139 
v^’i.  Great  Western,  117f;  Lancashire  and 

5  Brighton,  84|;  North  Western,  151^  xd ; 

»  Chatham  and  Dover,  231;  ditto  Pre- 
Midland,  133|  xd ;  Metropolitan,  654;  Metropo- 
riAf”  ^ 264;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  721;  ditto 
Snnfk  r  ’  North  British,  604;  North  Eastern,  1654  xd; 
^“th  Eastern,  1  lOJ ;  ditto  Deferred,  96|. 

^  n  Foreign  Stocks,  the  movements  have  been  as  follows  : 

^  Danubian,  1867,  and  Uruguayan;  14  in 
i8h  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and  C) ;  1  in  Russian,  1862, 


■  and  Japan  Seven  per  Cents.  ;  f  in  Egyptian,  1873 ;  f  Jn 
»  French  Three  per  Cents. ;  ^  in  Argentine,  1871, 

I  the  Khedive  Loan,  Eiitre  Rios,  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents., 
>  1870,  Russian,  1872,  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871;  4 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  French  Five  per  Cents.,  and 
Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  1872  ;  ^  in  Egyptian,  1868,  French 
Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  and  4  in  Spanish,  Three  per  Cents. ;  but 
a  fail  of  1  in  Argentine  Hard  Dollar  Bonds  ;  |  in  Italian, 

1861,  and  ^  in  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.  The  quotations  are  : — 
Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  96  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91  xd ; 

ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  684 ;  Bolivian, 
32l  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863 ,.95;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1866,  99  xd;  ditto  1871,  1004  xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  94 ;  ditto  1873,  91  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents., 
1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100  xd  j  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  85  xd ;  ditto  1864, 
99;  ditto  18S8,  8O4 ;  ditto  English,  1878,  751;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  924;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  104;  ditto  Khddive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  784  ;  Entre  Rios,  984  ;  French  Defence,  106; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  991 ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  64|;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  1870,  9; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  77 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
661  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  98 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem, 
Railway),  67 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  95 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  93 ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  I64 ;  ditto,  1864,  74 ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14 ;  ditto  1872,  13 ;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  704  ;  ditto  1872,  584  ;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 

1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  101;  ditto  1873,  994  ;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicolai,  844;  ditto  Orel,  102;  San  Domingo,  11;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18^; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  80 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  44| ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  67 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
66| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  664 ;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and 
C),  8I4 ;  and  Uruguay,  634- 

In  the  American  department,  United  States  Government 
Stocks  are  without  change.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Shares 
show  a  rise  of  1^  dollars;  in  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  and  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  1 ;  the  Rental  Trust 
Bonds,  ^  to  f,  and  Erie  Shares,  ^  ;  but  Erie  Seven  per  Cent. 
Preference  and  Illinois  Shares  have  declined  1  dollar.  Prices 
closed  as  follows 

Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1862,  106 ;  ditto,  1865,  109 ;  ditto,  1867, 
1094 ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  1044 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded 
Stock,  105 ;  Erie  Railroad  Shares,  82 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cent. 
Preference,  61 ;  niinois  Central,  86 ;  New  York  Central,  96 ; 
Pennsylvania,  494  5  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Seven 
per  Cent.  Rental  Trust  Bonds,  70 ;  ditto  Second  Issue,  484 » 

First ‘Mortgage  Bonds,  53;  the  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  30;  and 
the  Third  Mortgage,  144- 
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CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). — The  late 

X  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  aerroon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  ilospltai,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Isspeclally  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  Ion{(  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anraish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  ali  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 


misery  it  endeavours  to  remove* 

8UBS('llII*TION8  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  oi  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BROMPTON  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Ksq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  8.  W. 
Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out'Patients'  Establishment  and  Office- 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond* 
street),  W.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MS8.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'^FHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  by  the  Palieo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numisraatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies. -SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours.Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


blended.  The  proper  colour 


for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  liow  tlie  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  CuIIeton’s  “  Bouk  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottues,’M,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colonrs  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,’’ 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Ringa,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2a.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  Os.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  6d.  Re^sUrtd  letter,  Cd.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oucen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Craubournc-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin's  lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Ofonogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dicsinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  26  Crunbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s- lane). 


l^AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

J.  ^  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  ('a.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  I'UL- 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cruubourne-atreet  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

vJ  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2b.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Os. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  20  Crau- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


SIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(K)0  to  select 
from:— £2  28.;  £3  3s.;  £4  4s.;  £6  fis. ;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knurkic-dusters,  £16  Ids.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rinipi. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (oorncr  of  St  Martin’s-lane).  W.C. 


lartin’a-lane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engravini^of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  lllty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6cL— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubounie-street  (comer  of  St 
Martln’a-Iane). 


Monograms  ami  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Karons,  and  British  Com- 
nionera.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  aqd  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  ^ur  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  AH  the  crests  are 
The  whole  aerie •  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 
EE 1  ON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
■treet  (comer  of  St  Marlia’a-lane),  W.C. 


BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

Established  in  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Parliamo^* 
CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Life  Funds . . £2,464,02g  o  o 

Fire  Reserve  Fund .  62l!34i  o  o 

Directors. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


P.  Pu  Prfe  Grenfell,  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 

E.  Coben,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Hugh  M'Culloch,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  i'e  Schr< 
George  Young,  Esq. 


chroder.  Esq. 


Richard  Brandt.  Esq. 

George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Richard  Baring,  Ksq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  runl.nN 
K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

John  Fleming,  Esq. 


Manager  in  London. 

O.  H.  Burnett. 

Manager  of  Life  Department; 

J.  Owen. 

Secretary. 

F.  W.  Lance. 

General  Manager. 

David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  ooa 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  assurance  with  the  safety  of  a 
large  protecting  capital  and  accumulated  funds,  and  thus  afford  ul  the 
facilitfos  and  advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  amr. 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  company  continues 
rapidly  to  increase. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  scale. 

The  profits  are  divided  every  five  years. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kiuds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

The  net  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle  street  (E.C.) 

West-end  Office— 8  Waterloo-place.  (8.W.) 

Edinburgh— 64  Piince’s-street. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— SUEZ  CANAL.  Under 

(Contract  with  H.  M.  Government.  1he  Peninsular  and  Orientsi 
Cumpanv’s  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  aud  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Meditemneu, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Stesm 
Navigation  Company  despatoli  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vil  tte 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Briadia, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  K.C.,  and  25  Cockspur- street,  S.W. 

rf^B.E  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

FMFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanijed 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  bn  Freehold  and  Lett*- 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  _ 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fire 

Shillings  per  Olonth 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane.  _ 

T3IRKBECK  BANK.  Estoblished  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

X_F  ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  aoT 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  wunou* 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied .  ,  ,  i  RAndi. 

I*urcba8e8  and  Safes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonlut  w 
and  advances  made  thereon.  -_a  oa 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  ■■ 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVKNSCBOFT,  Manig«r* 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

/-GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

\  T  Appointinent  to  H.R.H.  tho  Prlaceof  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 


gratis,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis 
unrivalled  8toclc  of 

Electro  I’l Ate  I  Tea  Trays  .  Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni- 

Britaania  Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  ;  Table  Cutlery  Dining  and  Drawing- 

-  ‘  -  rvi-i.—  an/i  ^ a Kaa  I  foom  Fumiturc 

Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 


Electro  Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-water  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimneypieces 
kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  and  Gaseliers 


Clocks  and  Candelabra 
Baths  and  Toilet  Ware 
Iron  &  Brass  Bedsteads 


Beddinjand  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 
ings  Kitchen  Utensils 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
.39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s- 
place;  and  1  Newman-yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
VflLLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  efiective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  bo<ly,  while  the  i^uisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  pad  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. ;  postage  fV^e.  Double  ditto* 
31b.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  53s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ofBice  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex-  j 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6<L,  78.  Gd., 
lOs.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


'"PHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  fink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

LEA  &  PERRINS^  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  ^^.'vour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Irinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

UARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

A  A  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Mttle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  «  Elizabeth  Lazenhy. ” 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  •  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

nOMPLEXtON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
®ent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
^^Igh  Holbom.  London. 

hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

diatAi  Hair  dye  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme- 

3«  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflect.  Price 

^  l  I®®  ♦  ®®"t  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 

^  ^  o  Lantharidcs  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 


ft^ANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX, 
anil  1  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
24M  Hi  K  »  ®*‘“t  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 

^'•ce  Powder^™’  oPPO®It®  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 38.  6d. ; 

A  ALEX.  BOSS’S  HAIK-COLOUR  WASH 

ori»inuT-*i’  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 

•aiw  tn  '*’***®  **  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 

•lifht  iii«  **®^^*‘  '"'Ith  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 

PricAifu'^^’  K'‘*y“®*®  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
*'»•  W.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements^ 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  ”  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  20th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  moet  ii^umtUd  NetcJipopcr  in 
America;  it  isjbr  the  United  Statee  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal*  is  in 
Fngland.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ao.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  Y ORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  Is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  Enropean  advert 
Using  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connecUon 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  oolnmns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  booses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  T  REVIEW;*  November  0th,  187*. 

**Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.*’ 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  SubscripUons  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  Yore  Tribune  OrriCE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEP8INE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

I'rofession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  fVom  3a,  Loxenges  in  boxes  from  2a  6d.,  Globnles 
in  botUes  from  2a,  and  as  Powder  In  l-oa  bottles  at  5a  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufaoturera 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for.  GOUT,  Lithla 
and  Potasa 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agente— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Hen rietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 

DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  coustltutlons,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tnrouirhout  the  world. 

CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEV’S  Re6ned  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  *d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it  12  Sobo-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— In  general  debility,  mental 
depression,  and  nervous  irritability,  there  is  no  medicine  which 
operates  so  like  a  charm  as  these  Pilla  They  purify  the  blood,  soothe  and 
strengthen  the  nerves  and  system,  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  elevate  the 
spirits,  and,  in  fact,  make  the  patient  sensible  of  a  total  and  most  delightful 
revolution  in  his  whole  system.  They  may  be  commended  most  unre¬ 
servedly  as  tlie  very  best  family  medicine  In  existence.  Though  so  power¬ 
fully  efijeadous.  they  are  singularly  mild  In  their  operation,  and  might  be 
given  with  perfect  confidence  to  delicate  women  and  young  children.  They 
contain  not  a  grain  of  mercury  or  any  other  noxious  substance,  and  cannot 
do  harm.  Delicate  females  and  all  persons  of  sedentary  habits  will  find 
these  Pills  a  blessing. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES.  ’ 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mart 

CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,*  Ac.  3  vols 
iSPECTATOR hliss  Hay’s  novels  show  steady  improvement  iu'itvio 
and  in  power  and  finish  of  construction.  *  Old  Myddelton’s  Money  ’  la  VT 
ingenious  story,  cleverly  imagined  and  very  well  worked  out.” 

JOHN  BULL :  — ”  ‘  Old  Myddelton's  Money  ’  is  far  the  best  novel  we  bsT* 
read  for  some  time.  The  character  of  Honor  Craven  Is  one  of  the  moit 
perfect  ever  conceived,  and  the  portrait  is  as  well  executed  as  designed.”  * 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘CASTE,*  Ac.  2  vols.,  21s. 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  Ac.  2  vols.,  21e.  ^ 

THE  A  Rose  in  June’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  Thsstorv 


IRINSMEAD  & 
GOLD  MEDAL 


WERE  AWARDED 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris,  1870. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  AND  GRAND 
DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR,  Paris,  1874. 

Lk  MEDAILLE  D’HONNEUR,  Paris,  1867. 
THE  PRIZE  MEDAL,  London,  1862. 

LE  DIPLOME  DE  LA  MENTION  EXTRA¬ 
ORDINAIRE,  Netherlands  International 
Exhibition,  1860. 


0  OHN  JDRINSMEAD  &  OONS’ 

.  PATENT 

PERFECT  CHECK  REPEATER  ACTION  PIANOS 
Patented  1862,  1868,  and  1871,  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN  ITALY 

PRUSSIA  BELGIUM 

FRANCE  AND 

AUSTRIA  AMERICA. 


1  ILBERT  L.  BAUER'S  Or^^an-voiced 
J  English  HARMONIUMS 

On  the  Th&ee  Years  System. 


Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1874 


OHN  BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

(  ”  This  most  ingenious  and  valuable 
Hir  Julius  Benedict,  •(invention  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
I  success.” 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southamp ton-street.  Strand,  W.C. 


BRINSMEAD  and  SONS 
GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

/  ‘‘The  touch  is  absolute  perfec- 


Shortly  will  be  published,  784  pp.,  thick  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16e., 

The  only  reliable  Book  on  Mormonism,  important  alike  to  Stateanen, 
Historians,  Cler^men,  and  those  who  are  really  anxious  to  know  the 
real  History  of  this  Remarkable  People. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SAINTS^ 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE  'MORMONS, 

rnOM  T3X  FIRST  VISION  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH  TO  THH~^AES  CODitXBHlF  OF 

BRIOHAM  TODNO. 

Including  the  Story  of  the  Hand-Cart  Emigration,  the  Mormon  War,  the 
Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Utah,  the  Doctrine  of 
Human  Sacrifice,  the  Political,  Domestic,  Social,  and  Theological  laflneaeM 
of  the  Saints,  the  Facts  of  Polygamy,  the  Colonisation  of  the  Roekj 
Mountains,  and  the  Development  of  the  Great  Mineral  Wealth  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

By  T.  B.  H.  STENHOUSE, 

Twenty-five  Years  a  Mormon  Elder  and  Missionary,  and  Proprietor  of  the 
tSaU  Lake  Daily  Telegraph. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  24  FULL  PAGE  ENGRAVINGS,  a  STBlL- 
PLATE  FRONTISPIECE,  an  AUTOGRAPH  LETTEE  of 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG,  and  NUMEROUS  WOODCUTS. 


Sydney  Smith. 


BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

”  A  very  clever  and  useful  invention 
.and  likely  to  be  extensively  adopted." 


DaiNLBY  Riohards. 


BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

‘‘  Cannot  fail  to  extend  the  already 
world-wide  reputation  of  the  paten¬ 
tees.” 

‘‘  Obtained  many  first-class  medals, 
ir  r  tiflTRATrn  I  one  of  which— the  gold  medal— was 
ILLUSTRATED  !  awarded  only  a  month  before  the  out- 

(  break  of  the  present  Franco-German 
Vwar.” 


The  ‘‘  Illustrated 
Newspaper.” 


BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 
GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

{‘‘  Receive  the  greatest  approbation 
everywhere  of  musiciaub  and  manu¬ 
facturers.” 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house,  Paternoster- 
row,  K.C. 


OHN  BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

On  the  Three  Years  System. 
The  ”  Examiner  ”  ^  ‘‘ The  nearest  approach  to  perfection 

lyet  attained.” 

j  ‘‘Greater  volume  and  richness  of 
The  ‘*  Enqineer.”  -{tone  are  produced  with  increased 
I  durability.’^ 


‘‘  Look  here  upon  this  Picture  and  on  this.” 

Just  published,  price  Sixpence,  post  free,  Sevenpence. 

ENGLAND’S  PRESENT  and  ENGLAND’S  FUTUBE^; 

or.  Our  Rock  Ahead  and  Our  Sheet  Anchor.  Two  Pictures, 
fully  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  ?.,»«••«• 
By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

This  is  truly  a  “  Tract  for  the  Times.” 

London :  J.  A.  BROOK  and  CO..  282  Strand,  W.C. 


BRINSMEAD  and  SONS 
GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS. 

On  the  Three  Years  System. 


OHN  BRINSMEAD  and  SONS’ 
BOUDOIR  GRAND  PIANOS 

(0  feet  in  length),  with  Patent  Perfect  Check  Repeater 
Action,  and  complete  Metal  Frame.  Price  90  Guineas. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’ 

PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

Cy  Illustrated  Price  Lists  and  Descriptions,  with  Opinions  of 
the  London  Press  and  Mnsical  Profession,  forwarded 
Post  Free  upon  application. 


18  WIGMORE-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Manufactories— THE  BRINSMEAD  WORKS 
GRAFTON-ROAD,  KEN  FISH  TOWN,  N.W. 
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